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Republic. It 


ceptibility now 

incred- 
detected 
for such 
They 


seems 
immorality has been 


by three persons vho must have nice noses 


Building of the Ship.” 


very 
things—in Longfellow’s “ ‘ihe 
have been going over it very carefully (with a microscope, I 
suppose, and a small-tooth comb), and flatter themselves they 
have discovered some nasty things in it ; and very nasty minds 


they must have had to have done it. What is rather serious, 
tio of these persons are said to preside over the education of 
youth: what is, on the other hand, humorous, the third is a 
father, who threatens to remove his sons from their seminary 
if such wickedness as the reading of Longfellow’s poems is 


permitted there, 


A gentleman who, to use a not inappropriate but slightly 
ungrammatical phrase, is “in the know,” has been endeavour- 
ing to put the episcopal mind at rest with regard to gambling 
onthe turf. “ Fabulous sums,’ 
hands on the Derby or St. Leger; and where £100,000 were 


he tells us, “ no longer change 


once laid there are not now £10,000." But this only goes to 
prove that the leviathans are not so large as they used to be : 
the little fishes (caught by the simplest baits) are far more 
numerous. He might just as well expect us to rejoice that 
there are now no “three bottle men” in the best society: the 
vice has broadened, and its circles are less defined, that is all 
Even when there was 
but little betting, save among undergraduates, on even the 
University Boat Race, and none at all on football matches. 
There is no pastime of any sort which is not now made the 
subject of wagers, except, perhaps, archery. That will be 
like the rest, no doubt, in time, and, from what I have seen 
of it, I shall always back the target. 


a middle-aged man can remember 


It is curious that the meddling (as the scorners put it) of 
women with politics should be so generally considered to be a 
novelty. In the reign of Charles I there were petitions to 
Parliament (and no wonder!) from quite unusual quarters 
From the porters (signed by 15,000); from the appren- 
tices; and from the beggars: but that from the 
women was far the most notable. Five thousand of them, 
“with white ribbons in their hats,” and headed by a brewer's 
wife, went on one occasion to the door of “the House” with 
a petition for peace. The legislators, reasonably alarmed, 
returned an immediate and conciliatory answer. “ The House,” 
they said, “ was no enemy to peace, and doubted not to comply 
with their request” ; in the meantime they “ besought them 
to return to their habitations "—not by any means those of the 
Primrose League. This did not at all suffice, so the train-bands 
were called out, and fired upon the ladies. “ Pooh!" they said, 
“it's nothing but powder,” and replied to the volley with 
brickbats : whereupon the troops had the want of gallantry to 
load in earnest. “ They are firing ball; we are off!” was the 
natural rejoinder, but not before several were slain 


even 


These appeals from the fair sex were, it seems, contrary to 
law, for one of them, for the release of certain political persons 
wrongfully imprisoned in 1648, begins (it-may be worth the 
while of the advocates of female suffrage to note !) as follows 
“Sheweth that since we are assured of our creation in the 
image of God, and of an interest in Christ equal unto men, as 
also of a proportionate share in the freedom of this common- 
wealth, we cannot but wonder and grieve that we should 
appear so despicable in your eyes as to be thought unworthy 
to petition your honourable House. Have we not an equal 
interest with the men of this nation in their liberties and 
securities contained in the Petition of Right, and other good 
laws of the land? Are any of our lives, liberties, limbs, or 
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goods to be taken from us more than from men, but by due 
process of law, and conviction of twelve sworn men of the 
neighbourhood?” The petitioners go on to say with some 
humour that they have hopes, not, indeed, from the justice of 
the House, but from the example of “ the judge, mentioned in 
Luke xviii.,” who did what was right by reason of the appli- 
historian of 


ic modesty of these ladies’ demands were greatly 


cant to learn from an 


the time that t! 


simportunity. It is sad 


in excess of their behaviour ; and one is glad to take refuge in 


he suggestion that “some of those 


exciting to tumult were 
thought to be men in women’s clothes.” 

A delightful example of spread-eagleism is culled by the 
Dai y Vews , 
pretty girl in Europe; 
but the 


from a St. Louis newspaper: “ One seldom sees a 


and, if sure to be an 


“ Only 


one does, she is 


American ;” context 1s even more significant 


the chambermaids” (the only class compelled, one supposes, 


England.’ 
It is doubtful whether character and conduct have ever been 


to meet this scribe on equal terms) “are pretty in 


so unconsciously displayed before by any writer ; it is an auto- 


biography in a nutshell. 


at a 
understand, without 


The complaints lately made by certain “supers” 


London theatre have 
the threatened appeal to the public, which, if it be true that 


been arranged, I 
they had to cut off their moustaches for an engagement for a 
shilling a night that might only last a week, was, perhaps, 
But we have not heard the 
In Garrick’s correspondence with 


fortunate for the management. 
other side of the question. 
Stone, who procured these gentlemen for him, there is a very 
queer description of some of them. One was hired to play the 
sishop of Winchester, in “ Henry VIII.” ; the after- 
noon of the performance the great tragedian receives this 
“ Sir,—The Bishop of Winchester is getting drunk 


and on 


little note: 
at ‘The Bear,’ and swears he will not play to-night.” 
“Sir,—I have a few Cupids you may have cheap, as they 


Again: 


belong to a poor journeyman shoemaker I drink with now and 
then.” Towhich Garrick replies: “Stone, you are the best 
fellow in the '’ (having previously stated that “he 
didn’t know a greater rascal”). “ Bring the Cupids to the theatre 
If they are under six and well made, you shall 
have a guinea apiece for them. If youcan get me two good 
murderers, Twill pay you handsomely—particularly the fellow 
who keeps the apple-stall on Tower-hill ; the cut in his face is 
In these days, that guiltless fruitseller would 
libel, and obtained 


world 


to-morrow. 


just the thing.” 
have doubtless brought an action for 
swingeing damages. 


that form so 
correspondent 


there 


Bush” is a novel in 
newspaper 


‘A Bride from the 
greatly admired by the 
upon literary matters, one volume; but 
were more of it. It is very fresh and pleasant, and—though 
its admirable portrait of Mr. Justice Bligh reminds one of 
Whether young ladies from 


amateur 


one wishes 


Trollope at his best—original. 
the Bush are really so queer, but also so charming, as Mrs. 
Alfred Bligh (the Judge's daughter-in-law), my experience 
is too limited to permit me to express an opinion ; 
As to her encircling’ her 


but one’s 
sympathies are wholly with her 
lips with her two gloved palms, and giving a “ Coo-ee "—just 
one—in the Judge’s carriage in Hyde Park, to attract the 
Australian schoolfellow, it was but an 
So far from Ceserving transportation 


attention of her 
impulse of enthusiasm. 
for life. which was its punishment, it must have enlivened a 
somewhat formal and conventional scene, and given a class of 
persons rather at a loss for a topic something really interest- 
ing to talk about. Granville Bligh is also a well-sketched 
character—true to life, too, in not turning out nearly so ill as 
The story is so short, however, that it would 
Let 1t suffice to 


we all expected. 
be wickeder than usual to revea: its secrets, 
say that it is well worth reading, 


Another one-volume story of a wholly different kind, Mr. 
Conan Doyle's “ The Sign of the Four,” is also to be “ highly 
commended.” The end tails off a little—a common fault: it 
is the case with human life itself—but, on the whole, it main- 
tains a high average of excitement. The data gathered 
by the amateur detective from the mere inspection of a watch, 
that its owner must have been the eldest son of his father, 
with good prospects, thrown away, and that, living chiefly in 
poverty, with short intervals of prosperity, he had finally died 
of drink, is really a marvel of logical deduction, and equal to 
anything of Edgar Poe's. One cannot even say, as in the case 
of the egg of Columbus, that the problem is easy when you 
know it, though no one can question its solution. “ The Sign of 
the Four” is a book,as a young lady fond of dramatic sen- 
sation once said of her favourite “ shilling shocker,” “to pant 
over,” but I have read no shocker to be spoken of in the same 
gasp with it. 


A third book, of still another kind, stands in no need of 
introduction, but only demands a flower of approval on its 
already well-strewn path. It is not too much to say that 
since “ Vice Versi” nothing so laughable has been given toa 
public much unused to laughter as “ Voces Populi.” More- 
over, as in the case of “ Alice in Wonderland,” the author has 
found an illustrator in marvellous accord with his peculiar 
humour If some grave and reverend signor should escape 
the Scylla of the letterpress, and keep his countenance, he is 
certain to lose it in the Charybdis of the pictures. The effect 
of both, however, on ordinary readers is, I regret to say, to 
make them roar—a very vulgar thing todo. Of course, there 
may be somebody—as there was one cultured person who 
could “see nothing” in “ Martin Chuzzlewit”—who will not 
be moved to mirth by “Voces Populi”; but even he will be 
gratified by finding a portrait of himself, provided by the 
foresight of the artist, on page 61, and very like—the gentle- 
man who has “ brought the sunshine with him.” 





There is a good deal of human nature everywhere. Even 
in that excellent body the Wesleyans, it seems, it has still 


some foothold. Complaints are being made by the authorities 
that “improper books are being circulated throngh the book 
We need hardly say that they are not what the world 
calls “ improper”; not Zola’s works, nor, I am afraid, even 
any all, however pure and elevating. Fiction is 
considered by the authorities, I understand, as little better 


room.” 
novels at 


than a roundabout way of lying; with them “a shilling 


shocker” is really a shocker, just as the primrose (also bound in 
yellow) was a primrose and nothing more to the superficial 
*one good brother,” we are told, “knows of a 
but not published by the 


observer. No; 
that favours 
Sanitary Association ; and another, of one which “ countenances 
Yet it is,” 
stewards, “our winnowed list” is often returned as “ tco dry.” 
Worst of all, “an English Methodist author” has been pub- 
lishing a work in which what the poet calls “the larger 
hope” is by no means * faintly” dwelt upon. “An immediate 
cry went up for the name of this book,” whereupon Dr. Briggs 
From 


book immersion,” 


promiscuous dancing.” “even as reply the book 


replies, “ Certainly not, you would all want to buy it.” 
which one gathers that not only “error,” as the report goes 
on to say, but human nature, with even a spice of humour, 
“occurs in the most unexpected places.” 

and humorous about 
moments.  Ilis 


There 


Mr. Spurgeon, 


is always something na? ri 
even in his most serious 
splendid liberality and strong commonsense commend them- 
selves to who have no of sympathy with his 
views, but what the public most admire in him is, perhaps, 
his candour. He has himself in 


He is “ astonished,” not at his “ moderation "—for 


those sort 


recently been outdoing 
frankness. 
he is never moderate—but at his popularity as a preacher. 
“T wonder I don’t grow crusty,” he says, “through being 
baked twice every Sunday. People must think a good deal 
more of me than I do, for Z would not go across the strect to 
hear myself preach!” OF course it may be replied that it is 
all very well for him to say that, because locomotion in the 
case in point is not necessary ; I have no doubt, however, that 
3ut what a dangerous 
There 


the sentiment was perfectly genuine. 
remark, and how very sure he must be of his ground! 
are many preachers who imitate his ways without emulating 
his virtues, but which of them would venture to be so self- 
depreciative? There is nothing in the history of the Pulpit 
that approaches it. The John Lewis, it is true, left 
directions in his will that all his manuscript sermons, of which 
there were one thousand, were to be destroyed ; but this was 
not from modesty, but “lest they should contribute to the 
indolence of others.” 


tev. 


The most moderate rate at which a sermon, one would 
think, could be valued by its composer, is to be found in a 
letter of Shenstone the poet. “ Perhaps you may not remember 
that there is a hat given at Cheltenham for the use of the best 
foreign [i.e., one conjectures, non-local] preacher, of which 
the disposal is assigned to Mrs. C. and her heirs for ever... . 
This hat is not quite so valuable as a cardinal’s . . . but 
I am sorry to say, merely for its uses, is an object to many 
country curates, whose situation and slender means too often 
excite our blushes as well as compassion.” has heard 
(from church-going, but too familiar persons) of a sermon 
‘taking the cake,” but only in a metaphorical sense; that its 
excellence should be rewarded with a hat seems, to say the 
least of it, undignified ; nor is even the price indicated ; it may 
have been a Lincoln and Bennett or a “ four and nine.” 


One 


The statement of M. Jules Simon, that the boys and girls 
of this generation are bored to death when they try to read 
* Robinson Crusoe,” has been questioned ; but I am afraid that 
he is right. They prefer, which seems amazing to the adult, 
Jules Verne to Defoe. The cause of this, I believe, lies in 
the quantity of “ reflection” in that great author, of which 
modern youth is very impatient. The same thing occurs— 
though in that case it is the excess of “description ’ and intro- 
ductory matter that is objected to—in the novels of Walter 
Scott. What to us, who loved the man and all belonging to 
him, is interesting and attractive is to them “ padding.” 
It is no use to be angry about it; we make 
Jack “love his larning,” as his grandmother strove to do in 
vain, by “beating him with a Jaack chain.” He worships 
literary idols of his own, not even gods of wood, but, as it 
seems to us, merely of gilt gingerbread ; but the ancient 
worship cannot be restored, as in robuster times, by force of 
arms. Years ago it was attempted to pub*sh an “ abridged 
edition” of Walter Scott, but the originator of that scheme 
was convicted (without trial) of blasphemy, and torn by 
critics of culture into ten thousand pieces. What is, there- 
fore, to be done with the bad taste of our boys and girls? 


cannot 


The result of the soundings for the proposed Channel 
bridge, which were taken in July and August, have been 
published in Paris. The route is found to be a little shorter 
than was expected, and is said to present every guarantee as 
regards solidity and stability. The depths are not quite so 
great as they were supposed to be. 

An old chessplayer, writing to the 7:mes from Belper, says : 
“Referring to the telegram from America recording the 
interesting performance by Mr. Steinitz, I do not think it so 
remarkable as a feat by our own English chess master, Mr. J. H. 
Blackburne. Some years ago I was one of eight unfortunate 
players pitted against Mr. Blackburne, he playing the whole 
of us simultaneously blindfold. The meeting was held at an 
hotel in Cheadle, Staffordshire. At closing time, eleven o'clock, 
it was found that all the games were unfinished, and, Mr. 
Blackburne being willing to continue, the players carried their 
boards and men to a neighbouring schoolroom. Perhaps such 
a procession had never been seen before. In the course of 
transit many of the chessmen were displaced, and the different 
players were much troubled to ascertain their correct positions. 
Mr Blackburne, being informed of the difficulty, offered to 
call out, blindfold, ecch game up to the point when we left 
the hotel. This he did, and in every instance was correct. I 
need scarcely say that this unique blindfold performance was 
loudly applauded, and, I think, far more deserving of record 
than Mr. Steinitz’s performance, which, by the way, I have 
seen many an ordinary chessplayer perform.” 
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PLYMOUTH. 


The monument erected on Plymouth Hoe, designed for a 
National Memorial of the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, was 
unveiled on Tuesday, Oct. 21, by his Royal Highness Admiral 
the Duke of Edinburgh, Naval Superintendent of the port. 
A large company assembled in the ‘Townhall at noon to meet 
the Mayor of Plymotith, Alderman Waring, and accompany 
him to this interesting ceremony ; and the procession started 
for the Hoe in the following order: Band of the Honourable 
Artillery Company, members of that regiment, carriage with 
Mayor and Recorder, carriage with Town Clerk and Arch- 
deacon of Totnes, mayors of other towns and members of 
Parliament, magistrates, aldermen, town councillors, borough 
Officials, officers of the Navy and Army in uniform, Armada 
committee, clergy and choir, general visitors. 

On the Hoe all was in readiness; a dais had been erected 
close to the Armada Memorial; and a great square was 
formed around it, one side composed of naval cadets from the 

sritannia and engineer students behind, some bluejackets, 
and behind them a saluting battery from her Majesty's ship 
Cambridge; another side formed of ranks of Royal Marine 
Light Infantry, more voys from the Britannia, more engineer 
students, and behind them Volunteer Artillery, men of the 
2nd North Stafford Regiment, the Ist Essex Regiment. the 2nd 
Dorset Regiment. and Royal Artillery ; and on the third side, 
boys from the training-ship Mount-Edgcumbe, boys from her 
Majesty's training-ships, and behind them men of the 2nd 
Volunteer Battalion Devon Regiment and of the Hon. Artillery 
Company. Inside were a guard of honour, naval and military 
bands, and the combined choirs, with a band to accompany 
them, close to the memorial on the north side. 

The Prince, who had been escorted from Devonport by a 
detachment of the Ist Royal Devonshire Yeomanry, preceded 
by Major-General Sir Richard Harrison, K.C.B., General 
Commanding the Western District, with his staff and escort, 
came in full naval uniform, attended by his staff. Ie was 
received by the Mayor of Ply- 
mouth, the Memorial Committee, 
and the chief naval and military 
representatives, Admiral of the | 
Fleet Sir Henry Keppel, Lord : 
Aleester, Lord Beauchamp, In- iw hy 
spector-General Fisher, Captain 
Steward, Captain Harries (Im- 
pregnable), Colonel Commandant 
Heriot (Royal Marine Light 
Infantry), Captain Wise, Captain 
Cochrane (Tamar), the Solicitor- 
General, and many others, in- 
eluding the Earl of St. Germans, 
Lord St. Leven, Viscount Ebring- 
ton, M.P., Captain Price, M.P., 
Sir George Stuciey, Sir George 


Campbell, and Sir Duncan 
Campbell. 
Mr. Bompas, Q.C., the Re- 


Plymouth, read an 
address, which was 
handed to his Royal Highness ; 
and he read a suitable reply, 
expressing the Queen’s approba- 
tion of this loyal and patriotic 
commemoration of a great event 
in the history of England. The 
Archdeacon of Totnes then read 
a prayer composed for the occa- 
sion, which was followed by a 
hymn, “ Praise to God, the God 
of Battles,” the words being by 
Mr. Wright, secretary to the 
National Armada Memorial Com- 
mittee, and the melody, entitled 
* Victoria,’ by Mr. H. Morton. 
Then. at the request of the Mayor, 
his Royal Highness pulled a cord 
which detached a covering from 
the statue of Britannia. More 
music followed in the form of 
a national song, “God Bless our 
Sailor Prince,” adapted, probably 
out of compliment to his Royal 
Highness’s consort, to the Russian 
National Anthem. ‘This ended 
the proceedings on the Hoe. The 
Duke and those who had been 
invited went in procession to the Townhall, to be the guests 
of the Mayor at a banquet. The toast of * The Queen” having 
been received with the usual honours, the Mayor proposed 
“The Health of the Prince and Princess of Wales and the 
cther members of the Royal family”; and the Duke of 
Edinburgh spoke to return thanks for the toast. In the 
evening the streets were crowded, and there was a display of 
illuminations. A pleasant conversazione was given at the 
Guildhall in honour of the Artillery Company, whoarein high 
favour with the Plymouth people. 

The monument, of which an Illustration has been given, 
was designed by Mr. Herbert Gribble, architect of the 
Brompton Oratory, but the sculpture is the work of Mr. W. C. 
May, of Hampstead, who deserves much praise for his colossal 
bronze statue of Britannia, with shield and trident, and for the 
accompanying lion, a spirited animal modelled after sketches 
from life at the Zoological Society’s Gardens. The sides of the 
lofty granite pedestal are adorned with bronze medallion por- 
traits of Lord Howard of Effingham, Sir Francis Drake, Sir 
John Hawkins, and Lord Henry Seymour; below these are 
the armorial bearings of several families and towns which 
bore part in the great naval victory. We regret to observe 
that the original intention of the National Armada Committee, 
in this respect, has been most imperfectly carried into execu- 
tion. It was to have included medallion portraits of Sir 
William Wintour, Sir Martin Frobisher, and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
with their armorial bearings. Why is there no record of Vice- 
Admiral Sir William Wintour, second to Lord Henry Seymour 
in command of the fleet from Dungeness to Dover, whose 
ship, the Vanguard, broke through the Spanish lines in 
the great action of July 29, 1588, in Calais Roads—as repre- 
sented in Sir Oswald Brierly’s well-known picture? For his 
services on that occasion, as well as with the fire-ships, Queen 
Elizxbeth, specially commending him, together with Sir 
Francis Drake, made Sir William Wintour Vice-Admiral of 
England, and granted him “ the noblest crest she could give, 
as an augmentation of honour for his family to bear, to pre- 
serve the memory of the same noble action for ever”; being 
an heraldic device from the arms of the Prince of Wales 
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The Archbishop of Dublin, addressing the Synod of the 
Protestant Church of Ireland, repudiated Mr. Gladstone's 
assertion at West Calder that the Church was a Church of 
landlords and squires alone. 


ROYAL 


THE NEW ROYAL INFIRMARY, LIVERPOOL. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, on Wednesday, 
Oct. 29, opened this building, which has been erected on the 
site of * Pembroke-gardens,” between Pembroke-place, Dover- 
street, Ashton-street, and Brownlow-street, Liverpool. The 
architect was Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. The block com. 
prising the administrative offices has a frontage of 184 ft. in 
Pombroke-place ; the wards are arranged in six blocks, con- 
nected by two corridors, which meet at the principal staircase. 
There is a separate obstetric ward ; also a lecture-theatre on 
the ground floor, and an operating theatre, with a top light, 
on the first floor; doctors’ rooms, Sisters’ and nurses’ rooms, 
dressing-rooms, an out-patients’ department, dispensary and 
drug stores,a laundry, a mortuary, and all necessary offices. 
The ward accommodation in all is 290 beds, those for females 
on the first floor, and those for males on the second floor ; 
there is also a dining-room for convalescents. The chapel 
is at the west end of the main ground-floor corridor, and a 
large recreation-hall on the same floor is contrived underneath 
the south central ward. ‘lhe administrative block is devoted, 
on the ground floor, to business offices; on the first floor, to 
the officers of the staff ; on the second floor, to nurses; on the 
third floor, to maid-servants ; and, on the fourth floor, to the 
kitchens and their adjuncts. <A tramway runs direct from the 
kitchens to the head of the lifts in the centre of the Infirmary. 
This building is erected of local grey brick, with dressings of 
red terra-cotta, the roofs being covered with Westmoreland 
slates. Glazed bricks are used for the interior; the floors are 
oak blocks laid on concrete, and the drainage of the building 
has been most carefully arranged by Mr. Roger Field, C.E., in 
conjunction with the architect. The heating of the building 
is by steam, generated in boilers placed under the laundry, but 
not to the exclusion of fireplaces. Messrs. Holme and Green 
were the contractors for the building. 


The fine old Priory Church at Christchurch, Hants, supposed 
to have been founded early in the Saxon era by King Ina or 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


The marriage of Captain De Séze, of the French Infantry, 


with Mdlle. De Mohrenheim, daughter of the Russian 
Ambassador in Paris, was solemnised on Oct. 28 at the Church 
of Ste. Clotilde, the Archbishop of Paris officiating ; the civil 
marriage having taken place on the previous day.—* Cléo- 
patre,” the joint product of M. Sardou and M. Morean, was 
given for the first time on Oct. 23, at the Porte Saint-Martin 
Theatre in Paris, Madame Sarah Bernhardt impersonating 
the heroine. There was a crowded and deeply interested 
audience, including numerous celebrities. — Mr. William 
O’Brien and Mr. Dillon left Havre on Oct. 25 in the French 
Transatlantic Company's steamer La Champagne, for New 
York. 

King Humbert met with an accident while riding to Milan 
races on Oct. 26. His horse stumbled and fell on a little 
wooden bridge on the road between Monza and Milan, owing 
toa plank giving way. His Majesty, however, immediately 
remounted without assistance. He was enthusiastically 
received on the racecourse, whence he returned in a carriage. 

Festivities on a large scale took place on Oct. 26 in Berlin, 
in celebration of the ninetieth birthday of Count Von Moltke. 
Particulars and illustrations of the event are given on other 
pages. The German Empress celebrated her thirty-second 
birthday on Oct. 22. All the members of the Royal family in 
Berlin and Potsdam went to the New Palace to congratulate 
her Majesty, and the public buildings in Berlin were decorated 
with flags and banners in celebration of the occasion., The 
27th being the anniversary of the capitulation of Metz, the 
day was commemorated, as usual every year, by a banquet at 
the Kaiserhof, which was attended by about eighty officers of 
various ranks who are especially devoted to the memory of 
Prince Frederick Charles, who commanded the army of invest- 
ment. Additional significance was lent to this year’s banquet 
by the presence of the Emperor himself, who was accompanied 
by the son of the late Red Prince, Frederick Leopold, as well 
as by his son-in-law, the Duke of Connaught, the latter wearing 
the uniform of the Ziethen Hus- 
sars, which was also the regi- 











St. Cuthbert, has just received a handsome addition to its 
interior decoration by the erection, in the south aisle, of a 
beautiful stained-glass window, the gift of Mrs. Bush, the wife 
of the present Vicar, It is placed in memory of her father, 
mother, and uncle, and has been designed and executed by 
Messrs. Mayer & Co., of Munich, and New Bond-street. 

Major-General Chapman, R.A., has been appointed to com- 
mand the Royal Artillery at Aldershot, in succession to Major- 
General Williams, R.A. 

In the unavoidable absence of Princess Louise, who is now 
at Balmoral, the Children's Féte at Olympia on Oct. 25 was 
opened by the Marquis of Lorne, the prizes being delivered by 
Lady Mary Glyn. 

The Duke of Portland opened a hospital on Oct. 27 at 
Mansfield, in presence of a large number of spectators. His 
Grace gave a cheque of £500 towards the endowment fund, 
and has promised to maintain a bed on behalf of the Duchess. 

The Taylorian Galleries at Oxford have been reopened, after 
important alterations and improvements, which it has taken 
several months to effect. A suite of large and well-lighted 
rooms has been added to the structure, and in these the 
Arundel marbles are for the first time properly displayed, 
together with an excellent collection of casts illustrating each 
period of Greek art. The famous Turner drawings and 
Raphael sketches are arranged conveniently upon screens, and 
the curators of the Bodleian Library have transferred to the 
renovated galleries the splendid “ Dome” engravings, hitherto 
unseen except by a few connoisseurs 

The “ Devonians in London” are making quite a name for 
the sociability of their annual dinner and annual ball. No 
wonder they hope ere long to have a club-house of their own. 
The society, which has an energetic honorary secretary in Mr. 
John Martin, has Lord Halsbury as president, and numbers 
such prominent Devonians as the Earl of Mount-Edgceumbe, 
the Earl of Portsmouth, the Earl of Iddesleigh, Lord Poltis 
more, Lord Coleridge, Lord Ebrington, M.P., Sir Thomas Dyke 
Acland, Sir John Mowbray, the Bishop of Marlborough, Mr 
Justice Kekewich, Mr. James Anthony Froude, Mr. Henry 
Hucks Gibbs, Mr. W. T. Madge, Mr. George Wreford, and Mr 
Deputy Halse. The annual ball on Oct. 24 was largely 
attended, and drew a couple of civic notabilities in the Mayors 
of Barnstaple and Southmolton ; and it was generally agreed 
that the Portman Rooms deserve to rank among the most 
comfortable Assembly Rooms in London, 
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ment of Prince Frederick Charles, 
who thence derived his sobriquet 
£ hive of “Red.” — Prince Albert of 
a ; Prussia, the Regent of Brunswick, 
has conferred the Grand Cross of 
the Order of Henry the Lion upon 
the Duke of Connaught. The 
King of the Belgians has arrived 
at Potsdam, and a banquet in his 
honour was given at the New 
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oe : Netherlands met on Oct. 28 at 


The Hague, and received the re- 
port of the Ministers to the effect 
that the King was at present 
unable to carry on the Govern- 
ment. The Chambers adjourned 
to the following day. 

Prince Ferdinand opened the 
session of the Bulgarian Sobranje 
on Oct. 27, and in the Speech 
from the Throne announced that 
he would continue the policy 
which in the past three years had 
produced such good results in the 
emancipation and progress of the 
country. 

The Greek Government sns- 
tained a severe defeat at the 
elections which took place on 
Oct. 27, barely one third of the 
seats being secured by their 
candidates; and the Ministry 
have in consequence resigned. 

The Iron and Steel Institute 
delegates arrived at Washington 
on Oct. 26, and were received 
during the afternoon by the 
President of the United States 
in the East Room of the White 
House. In the evening there 
was a promenade concert. ‘The 
feeling against Italian residents 
is becoming so strong in New 
Orleans that many respectable 
Italians are seeking protection from their Consul. A steamer 
from Italy with over 1000 Italian immigrants arrived on 
Oct, 25, but the passengers were not allowed to land, 

Lord and Lady Aberdeen and Professor Drummond returned 
to Toronto on Oct. 23 from their visit to the Pacific Coast and 
the Canadian North-West. His Lordship says he has satisfied 
himself by personal observation that Manitoba and the North- 
West Territories furnished admirable openings for men who had 
the capacity to work. ‘The party sailed for England on the 
25th.—Lord Stanley of Preston, the Governor-General, has 
completed his tour in Nova Scotia. When visiting the coal 
and iron mines of Pictou County, his Excellency said that 
there was prosperity on every hand, and the people were con- 
tented and happy; and he pesdicted a bright future for the 
maritime provinces, notwithstanding the M‘Kinley ‘Tariff 
Bill.—About 400 guests assembled at the banquet given by 
the French inhabitants of Montreal in honour of the Comte 
de Paris.—The Canadian Railway between Lethbridge, the 
North-West, and Great Falls, in Montana, 198 miles in length, 
has been finished and taken over from the contractor after 
inspection. It connects the Lethbridge fields of bituminous 
coal with the United States. 

In opening Lady Dufferin’s Hospital for Women at Bombay 
on Oct, 24, the Viceroy spoke in high terms of the charity of 
the native chiefs. 

The Hon. James H. Young, Speaker of the Legislative 
Assembly of New South Wales, has resigned his post, for 
private reasons, and Mr. Joseph Palmer Abbott, member for 
Wentworth, has been elected to succeed him unopposed.—At 
Sydney, on Oct. 27, a farewell banquet was given by the 
colonists to Lord Carrington, the Governor. The company 
was large and distinguished, and included the Earl of Hope- 
toun, Governor of Victoria ; the Earl of Kintore, Governor of 
South Australia; Sir Henry Norman, Governor of Queensland ; 
Sir Henry Parkes, the Premier, and the other members of the 
New South Wales Ministry, and a number of the leading 
citizens. Sir Henry Parkes proposed Lord Carrington’s 
health, which was drunk with great enthusiasm. Many 
other farewell ceremonies have taken place in honour of the 
outgoing Governor. 

In the Queensland Legislative Assembly, on Oct. 25, the 
Hon. J. M. Macrossan’s motion—that the separation of 
Northern Queensland was desirable for the whole colony—was 
defeated by 32 to 26 votes. 
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second prize 


* Persian “Silver Charm.” highly commended. 5. Miss E. Emming’s long-haired red tabby “Sam,” first prize. 9. ry. Swan's white 
nd s 


r. J. W Townsend's blue Persian “Goblin,” third prize. 1 iss Boddington’s w 
7. Miss L. Abbott's white Persian “Beauty,” first prize. t's wh 


. Vallance’s silver Persian “ Pearl,” commended. 7 
s Southam’s long-haired brown tabby, second prize. 8. Mrs. T. Weightman’s white short-haired cat “Samson,” first prize. 


rsian “Columbine,” first prize. 


SKETCHES OF THE CAT SHOW AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 








THE NEW BISHOP OF 
ROCHESTER. 

The Very Rev. Randall Thomas David- 
son, D.D., Dean of Windsor, Bishop- 
Designate of Rochester, was born in 
1848. He was educated at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Oxford. He took his 
degree with honours in Law and History 
in 1871, and three years afterwards took 
Holy Orders. His first curacy was at 
Dartford, in Kent. He was selected by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury as his 
chaplain and private secretary in 1877, 
and married tbe Archbishop’s second 
daughter, Miss Edith Tait. He was 
responsible for most of the arrangements 
made for the Conference of Bishops 
held at Lambeth in 1878. Bishop 
Lightfoot, of Durham, appointed him 
examining chaplain in 1880. In 1882 
he became sub-almoner and honorary 
chaplain to the Queen, and preacher at 
Canterbury Cathedral. In 1883 Mr. 
Davidson was appointed to the deanery 
of Windsor, and resident chaplain to the 
Queen. He received the honorary degree 
of D.D. from the University of St. 
Andrews, and in 1885 he was select 
preacher at Cambridge. Dr. Davidson 
has contributed many articles on his- 
torical and ecclesiastical subjects to 
magazines and periodicals. He is a 
trustee of the British Museum. member 
of the governing bodies of Eton and 
Wellington, and Registrar of the Order 
of the Garter 

The Portrait is from a pnotograph by 
Messrs. Russell and Sons, of Baker-street. 


CAT SHOW. 

annual National Cat 
Show, opened on Oct. 21, was the largest 
ever held at the Crvstal Palace, the 
entries numbering 547. It took place 
in the north nave, instead of one of the 
galleries, as in former years. All the 
classes were well represented, and, as 
usual, the cats were the object of mach 
curiosity and admiration on the part of 
the visitors. ‘The following exhibitors 
were awarded special prizes: For the 
best short-haired cat in the exhi- 
bition, Mr. H. Young; for the best 
long - haired cat in the exhibition, 
Miss L. Abbott; for the best cat in 
Classes 22 and 28, Mrs. H. B. Thomp- 
son ; for the best pair of self-coloured 
long-haired kittens, under three months 
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old, Miss Walker; for the best pair 
of self-coloured long-haired kittens, 
between three and six months old, Mr. 
R. Taylor; for the best cat in Classes 1 
to 8, Mr. H. Young ; for the best cat in 
Classes 9 to 18, Mrs. H. Young; for the 
best two kittens in Class 19, Mr. G 
Lister ; for the best cat in Classes 20 to 
25, Miss F. Moore; for the best cat in 
Classes 26 to 31, Miss L. Abbott; for the 
best two kittens in Classes 32 to 35, Miss 
Walker; for the best cat in Classes 37 to 
40, Mrs. Carr ; for the best cat in Classes 
41 to 44, Miss Boddington ; for the best 
cat in Classes 45 to 53, Mrs. Haycraft. 

The Sketches made by our Artist, 
Mr. Louis Wain, are good examples of 
the characteristic graces and gestures o! 
our feline domestic pets; and we have 
the pleasure of announcing that Mr. 
Louis Wain has been elected President 
of the National Cat Club, in the place of 
Mr. Harrison Weir, who has resigned 
that office. This club was instituted, a 
few years ago, to promote the breeding 
of pure cats of each distinct breed known 
in England; to define the true type 
of such breeds; and by giving prizes 
and medals, supporting and originating 
shows, to improve the race of cats, 
Apply to Mr. J. W. Townsend, the hon, 
secretary, at Wendreda, Lancaster-road, 
Wimbledon. 


By her Majesty's command, the 
Government institution now known as 
the Normal School of Science and Royal 
School of Mines is to be called the Royal 
College of Science, London. 

Sir John Stirling-Maxwell has opened 
the Maxwell Park, and laid the memorial 
stone of the new Burgh Buildings at 
Pollokshields, which are both his gift 
to the town. 

The Gazette 
Majesty has been pleased to approve of 
the Earl of Macclesfield being appointed 
Vice-Lieutenant of the county of Oxford 
during the absence of the Earl of Jersey, 
the Lord Lieutenant. 

The Duke of Connaught remains on 
the Continent in order to represent the 
Queen at the marriage of Princess Fred- 
erick of Prussia with Prince Schaum- 
burg-Lippe at Berlin, Princess Christian, 
the Duke of Clarence and Avondale, and 
other members of the Royal family, and 
Major-General Du Plat, aide-de-camp 
to the Queen, will also be present. 
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A Marked Man 
mann.)—The ] 
besides i leeply interestit appeal to c 
to a just allowance for the rights of pure 
ied by the strict obligations of morality, in 

1e case Of arash and rather unhappy early marriage. It 
n difficult problem to manage, either in reality or in fiction ; 
but the authoress has treated it with rare delicacy and refine- 
, and in co te accordance with legal and conventional 
fidelity, while forcibly presenting the 
persons, finding themselves, when it is 
te, the mutual objects of a lif mgenial attach- 
Their love has never been sinful ; they part in sorrow, 
rht of 1 other for more than twenty years, and meet 
‘ l ly and fervently to renew, for a 
remaining life, the intercourse of two noble 
initting its 


manly and 


reatra ] + 


tion of blameless 


elong c 


soremn 


circumstances 
done t 
vindication of a 
ever worthy to 
had all the 


who 


minds, 
onsummation, ! y is first wife 
tardy 
she was 
Annie Delavel 
of . 


an honest 


lawfal c 
of Richard Delavel by 


love 
r and nobler 
While she 


luous care 


if 


ress and assi husband, 
manfully concealed his own disappointment with the shallow- 
and selfishness of her nature, surrounded her with 
tic luxury and tokens of social esteem, and dwelt with 
and honour, never allowing her to know of the 
another woman sweeter and loftie: spirit 
an indelible impression on his heart. ‘This almost 
however, is accidentally discovered by the 
daughter, Susan Delavel, a brave and good young woman, her 
fathers true companion and comforter, whose filial behaviour, 
mmpassionate towards him, but dutiful and just to her 
nloving mother, in frankly insisting on reverence for the 
ights of a parent from whose unkinduess she has suffered, is 
beautiful example of feminine virtues. It is, on the whole, 
y, that of a great waste of affections in youth and 


ne | 
dome 
in peace 
stence of whose 
ul mad 


ragic secret, 


the vigour of manhood and womanhood, followed by 

happy union which terminates in the death of Con- 
ince and Richard Delavel. The first wife, Annie, had been 
l by a boating accident in Sydney Harbour ; otherwise 
there are no sudden disasters to narrate. But the natural 
consequences of a fatally ‘mistaken premature choice pervade 
the entire history ; and these are truthfully exhibited, with 
the alleviation earned by patient courage in the path of duty. 

It seems to us questionable whether the title, “ A Marked 
Man.” is a sufficiently appropriate designation of the case of 
Richard Delavel, under his peculiar embarrassments in middle 

fe When he was a young Oxford undergraduate, he 
offended his father, the haughty Squire of Dunstanborough, 
by declaring himself a freethinker and refusing to study for 
the Church family living, and then, having clandestinely 
married a farmer's pretty daughter, he was driven away from 
his family, almost penniless and friendless. ‘This title might 
perhaps describe his juvenile disgrace. But any social stigma 
from such venial antecedents would have no effect afterwards 
on a successful Australian colonist, a rich merchant and ship- 
owner, master of one of the finest villas at Darling Point, with 
«© wife who had acquired the tastes and manners of a leader of 
fashion in Sydney. How is Mr. Delavel outwardly “ marked,’ 
except as one of the cleverest and most prosperous men of his 
He is simply the victim of an act of boyish folly, and 
of the pernicious notion, as we cannot but think, that a youth 
of twenty may bind himself, legally or morally, to a girl of 
seventeen, and may give her a just claim to marry him, 
in spite of his own more wise and deliberate after-judg- 
ment. This unfortunate boy Dick, having saved Annie Morri- 
son from peril in the rising tide on the sea-sands, takes a 
fancy to her pretty face, dances with her at a rollicking 
assembly of rustic company, drinks too much beer and whisky, 
is caught kissing her in the garden, and, being half intoxi- 
cated, makes her a promise of marriage, to which he is 
fastened by the stern attitude of her friends. His generosity 
and sense of honour then induce him to fulfil the promise, 
deceiving his parents, leaving his college at Oxford for a 
wedding secretly performed in London. He has no means of 
supporting his wife, who returns to her father, while Dick 
emigrates to Australia, and there makes his own way in the 
world. Annie is vain, selfish, idle, cold-hearted, only proud of 
having married a gentleman, and declines to join him until 
he has got through the hardest part of his struggle. In the 
meantithe, he has suffered a prolonged dangerous illness, being 
almost destitute, and has been kindly nursed at Sydney by a 
widow lady and her daughter, in whose house he lodged. ‘They 
did not know he was married; Constance Bethune and he 
came to love each other innocently, on her part ignorantly ; 
she hastened to depart instantly on learning the truth; he 
recovered, improved his position, and sent for his wife from 
England, after which he forbore to seek any communication 
with the woman he loved. This is a story of much sorrow, 
but not a story of guilt. 

Two thirds of the story being laid in Australia, there is 
much freshness in the pictures of scenery and of the habits of 
domestic living. We get delightful views of both shores of 
Port Jackson or Sydney Harbour, with their pleasant mansions 
ind gardens, and with a private encampment maintained by 
Mr. Delavel beyond Mossman's Bay, in sight of the ocean at 
the Heads, Susan loves to go there with her father, escaping 
from theirksome primness and cold worldly conventionality that 
rule Mrs. Delavel’s household ; the girl has learnt of him to 
read and think freely of philosophy, politics, and religion ; 
and their conversations are joined by Noel Rutledge, a man of 
thirty, highly educated, intellectual, and earnest, who has 
conscientiously resigned his living as a clergyman, has asserted 
his opinions, and is earning a small income by writing for the 
Press. Rutledge and Susan are soon a pair of engaged lovers, 
with the conditional approval of her generous father, who will 
take Rutledge into his business office in Pitt-street, to be 
trained for a junior partnership; but her mother, resolved 
that she shall marry for rank and wealth, treats her with 
cruel severity, actually confining her to her room. A 
foolish but good-natured visitor from England, young Lord 
Boyton, takes the two ladies out in a boat, which is run 
down by the Orient steam-ship, and Mrs. Delavel's life is lost. 
The first outburst of sincere grief in the hearts both of her 
husband and of her daughter, forgetting all her faults, accus- 
ing themselves with silent remorse for their past conscious 
estrangement from her, is truthfully expressed ; but one feels 
that this hard cold woman's death is not an untoward event. 
After some days, in a night of lonely musing on his strange 
condition, the man, whose ardent love has been hitherto sternly 
rebuked by a sense of honour and duty, perceives his new 
liberty of action. He knows that Constance, now a widow and 
left childless, Mrs. Ellicott, in poverty and alone in the world, 
is still living ; Susan has met her by chance ; the secret of her 
old relations to him was revealed by circumstances, and was 
acknowledged by him to his faithful daughter, who is to him 
almost as a sister. Tle resolves to go in search of Constance, 
who has been wandering over America and Europe, and to 
bring her home as his second wife. The admirable part of the 
story is the conflict of womanly feelings in Susan's mind ; her 
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view of the question. Few simple are the remaining 
incidents. Delavel sail for Europe, finds Mrs. Ellicott 
health, weds her and tends her with more 
youth, returns with her to Sydney, 
dies; his life, at the age of fifty, is not 
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» moral tone of 
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with the problem of an endured till 
the period of relief. Many of us have real life, 
instances of a man’s second wife being his true wife, and even 
of her having been his first true had taken the 
first wife rashly, but had never been an unfaithful husband. 
Compassion is due to such cases, and they may be soothed or 
ways; but the lesson which they should 
inconsiderate youthful engage- 


iis story, rightly consi i, is pure and noble, tl 
f unhappy marriage, 
seen, in 
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love, where he 


consoled in different 
teach is a warning against 
The common prudential objections, whether social 
and pecuniary, educational, or physiological, to early mar- 
riages, should have their j that of the natural 
immaturity of characters, and the danger of future incompati- 
mesa far graver objection. A novelist who ventures 
contrary to the ordinary practice of novelists, 
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bility, see 
to take this line, 
deserves our serious approval. 

1 Cigarette-Maker e. By F m Crawford. 
Two vols. (Maemillan and Co.)—It is a feat of rare genius, 
such as Mr. Marion Crawford, Mr. Bret Harte, and very few other 
writers of our language seem to possess, with the combination 
of half a dozen personages living amid the trivial circum- 

common, sordid industrial life,and stirred by a train 
of petty incidents comprised within two days and nights, to 
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a story which is not only humorous but intensely 
genuine 
with 


produce 
pathetic, growing even beautiful in the glow of 
human emotions. Nothing of this kind, wrought 
apparent ease by sure and direct touches of true dramatic power, 
can be much better than the simple tale of what happened in 
the workshop of Herr Fischelowitz, the South Russian 
tobacconist at Munich ; how one of his five workpeople was a 
poor gentleman, younger son of Count Skariatine, disinherited 
scanty livelihood and dreaming of 


and exiled, drudging for a 
speedy restoration to wealth and the privileges of his rank ; 
how the young Polish orphan girl, Vjera, pitying his mis- 
fortunes, admiring his gentle dignity and fortitude, gave him 
her pure maidenly heart; and then how a sudden squall of 
trouble, arising from a trumpery affair, but hugely magnified 
by his chivalrous sentiment of honour and by her com- 
passionate terrors, brought their souls together under the seal 
of a affection. The ascent from the ridiculous to 
the sublime, which may be, in real life, as short a step as 
the proverbial fall the other way, is one of the most effective 
imaginative movements. It could hardly be more forcibly 
exemplified than it is here by making the “ Wiener Gigerl,” 
a silly toy puppet figure of dandy 
strutting and posturing on a musical box, the unconscious 
cause of such great alarm and passionate distress, and of an 
heroic act of womanly self-sacrifice performed by the humble 
girl for the man she has long timidly loved. ‘This absurd 
ornament of the tobacconist’s shop window had been accepted, 
fora bad debt, from a questionable foreigner rashly intro- 
duced by the Count, who knew too little about him ; and the 
shrewish, niggardly wife of Fischelowitz, grudging the money 
it had cost, disbelieving the respectability of the Count 
himself, and denouncing his alleged high birth as either an 
imposture or an insane delusion, one day quarrelling with her 
husband, knocked the Gigerl off the counter, breaking it 
perhaps beyond repair. It was the eve of a Wednesday 
confidently expected by the Count to be the day of his actual 
deliverance from poverty; and he had just taken friendly 
leave of his companions in the cigarette-manufactory, hand- 
somely refusing the wages of his last day’s work, as he bade 
Herr Fischelowitz a kindly farewell. He thought he was to 
be a rich man the next day; so, having calmly endured the 
insulting reproaches of the termagant Akulina, and beheld 
her smashing act of fury, he generously made peace for 
the honest tradesman by purchasing the wreck of the toy, 
promising on his word of honour as a gentleman to pay for it 
fifty marks, equal to £2 10s., by the Wednesday night. The 
Count had only fourteen pence in the world; but he had 
received a letter from Russia telling him of the deaths of his 
father and his invalid elder brother ; and he had felt certain of the 
arrival, next day, of accredited messengers to hail him as law- 
ful heir to the paternal estate. So he made a parcel of the 
shattered Gigerl, and went to his frugal supper at a cheap 
restaurant, where he again met his two comrades of the work- 
shop, a Germanised Cossack known in Munich as Johann 
Schmidt, and Dumnoff,a burly Russian moujik, a discharged 
coachman, both honest fellows, with whom he sat at table. 

Here begins the trouble ; when he opens his parcel to show 
them the Gigerl, it is seen and claimed by a German porter, 
from whom it had been stolen when he was carrying it from a 
toy warehouse six months before. There isa squabble anda 
scuffle; the police are called in ; Schmidt escapes, Dumnoff 
assaults the police ; and the Count and Dumnoff are locked up 
in prison for the night, while Schmidt, with the terrified girl 
Vjera, runs about the city in vain, seeking their employer 
Fischelowitz, whose evidence would get the Count released. 
He is of course set free next morning, and waits at home all 
day for the arrival of the fortune-bringing Russian messengers ; 
but at night there is no news of them, and he is plunged into 
despair. His mind is severely shaken, and a crisis of brain 
excitement leaves him in a condition to doubt the reality 
of his former beliefs. Were not they, after all, quite 
illusory, as the others, even Vjera, always thought 
they were? The recent letter from Russia, examined 
again, looks like the writing of an illiterate woman pre- 
tending to be the stewardess of his father’s household ; and 
Schmidt suspects a trick played by the malicious Akulina, who 
could have got it posted by her friends in Russia. Meanwhile, 
the Count, who has more than Quixotic notions, remembering 
his voluntary solemn promise to pay the money that night, 
prepares for suicide from dread of personal dishonour. He is 
saved, at the last hour, by the devoted girl, who does not try 
to reason with him, as a man would do, but, aided by the 
faithful Schmidt, in various ways, procures little sums of 
money, selling or pawning different articles, lastly offering for 
sale her greatest treasure, her dead mother's hair, but gladly, 
instead of that, being shorn of her own living hair, which 
was her only feature of beanty. All this part of the action 
is told in a manner that excites the strongest interest. We 
should like to see it in a play on the stage. Vjera, already 
entitled to regard the poor Count as her lover, brings him the 
money just in time. He pays Fischelowitz at once, and has 
scarcely done so before the Russian Consul enters with his 
father’s lawyer, to inform him that his dream is realised. 
The humble Vjera, as the Countess Skariatine, goes to Russia 
with the man whom she has saved. 
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MR. GLADSTONE IN MIDLOTHIAN. 

Mr. Gladstone has brought his Midlothian campaign to a close, 
On Oct. 22 he inspected the Forth Bridge, and afterwards paid 
a visit to the Earl of Rosebery at Dalmeny. Ata meeting of 
the Edinburgh Women’s Liberal Association, in the after- 
noon, an addr vas presented to Mrs. Gladstone. and a 
vote of confidence in the right hon. gentleman was _ passed. 
On the 23rd he devoted the second of his speeches to his 
Midlothian chiefly to the subject of the 
relations of labour, and the position and 
prospects of the mannal labourers of the country. This 
substratum of his but 
during its course in the direction 
24th Mr. Gladstone 
round of visits in Edinburgh. 
few others he was conducted 
over St Giles’s Cathedral and the Free Library, and after- 
returned to the residence of his host at Rothesay- 

The third of Mr. Gladstone's series of addresses to 
Dalkeith on the 25th. The 


constituents 
capital and 
was the main cloquent address ; 
made 
Eccles. On the 


excursions were also 
of Ireland and of 
levoted the afternoon to a 
With Mrs. Gladstone and a 
wards 

terrace, 
his constituents was delivered at 
meeting was held in the Corn Exchange, which was made, 
by the addition of temporary galleries, to hold about 3000 
persons. Provost Gray was voted to the chair, and he was 
supported by several members of Parliament. On Sunday, 
the 26th. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone attended Divine service at 
Roslin Chapel, near Edinburgh. 

Mr. Gladstone gave his fourth and last address at the 
Edinburgh Music Hall. He referred again to the Disestablish- 
ment of the Scotch Church, remarking that the work, when 
the time comes, must be done equitably and with even a tender 
regard for life interests. Mr. Gladstone left Edinburgh on 
the morning of the 29th for Dundee, travelling by way of the 
Forth and ‘lay Bridges. 


A correspondent informs us that the Ear] of Caithness was 
agent of the Bank of Scotland in Aberdeen previous to his 
accepting the title, and not of the National Bank, as stated in 
our last issue. 

For presentation to the City of Melbourne, M. Lucien 
Besche, the clever French artist, has painted a remarkably 
good portrait of Mr. Gibson Miller, the enthusiastic Australian 
yachtsman, in his Royal Yacht Squadron uniform, 

At a general assembly of the Royal Society of British 
Artists the following were elected members of the society 
John Fulwood, W. H. Llewellyn, and J. A. Lomax (members), 
and E. Burne-Jones, A.IRt.A., and John Burr (honorary 
members). 

In Congregation of Oxford University, a motion by Pro- 
fessor Case, rendering it incumbent on women candidates for 
the bachelorship of medicine to pass the same preliminary 
examination in the classical languages as men, was negatived 
by a majority of one. 

At Manchester Cathedral, on Oct. 28, in the presence of the 
Bishop of the diocese and other dignitaries, Dr. Maclure, late 
Vicar of Rochdale, was installed as Dean of Manchester. ‘lhe 
new Vicar of Rochdale, the Rev. J. M. Wilson, was sworn in as 
Archdeacon of Manchester. 

The London Gazette of Oct. 28 contains an announcement 
by the Lord Chamberlain to the effect that the Queen has 
been pleased to command, on the recommendation of her 
Majesty's Chapel Royal Commission, that the Chapel Royal; 
Whitehall, shall be permanently closed. 

Sir Charles H, T. Crosthwaite. K.C.S.I., has been appointed 
a member of the Council of the Governor-General of India, in 
succession to Sir Charles A. Elliott. K.C.S.L, who will shortly 
assume the office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in the 
room of Sir Steuart Bayley, K.C.S.L., C.LE. 

The Registrar-General reports that the deaths registered 
in London in the week ending Oct. 25 were 1649, exceeding by 
eleven the average for the corresponding weeks of the past 
ten years. There was, however, a slight decline in the death- 
rate per thousand. ‘The deaths from measles, scarlet fever, 
and diseases of the respiratory organs considerably increased. 

Mr. H. M. Stanley, accompanied by Mrs. Stanley, left 
Euston for Liverpool on Oct. 27, and in the evening delivered 
a lecture on “ Equatorial Africa” at the St. George’s Hall, 
before a crowded audience. The next day Mrs. Stanley, 
accompanied by her husband, opened the new buildings of the 
and Girls’ Refuges, Strangeways, Manchester. ‘They 
sailed for America on the 29th. 

Dr. Danford Thomas, coroner, held an inquest at Hamp- 
stead, on Oct. 28, touching the deaths of Mrs. Phabe Hogg 
and her infant daughter, eighteen months old, who were 
found murdered recently. Mrs. Pearcey is in custody on the 
charge of having committed the crime. Evidence was given 
to show that on the night of the murder the accused was seen 
wheeling a perambulator heavily laden, and also that she had 
more than once pressingly invited the deceased to visit her. 
‘lhe jury returned a verdict of wilful murder against the 
prisoner. 

Sir Charles Strickland was in the chair at a meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, on Oct. 28, when Dr. Masters read 
a paper on “ Trees and Shrubs for Towns,” in which he spoke 
with admiration of the plane-trees of Berkeley-square. Mr. 
Wythes said that, from his Manchester experience, he found 
rhododendrons eminently successful in towns. Mr. George 
Paul added a few words, and Messrs. William Paul illustrated 
the lecture by a collection of the leaves of hardy shrubs for 
which they received a bronze medal, with a first-class certificate 
for a new barberry. Other members joined in the discussion. 
Several prizes were given. 

The bells of St. Clement ushered in the harvest festival on 
Oct. 23. The old church was charmingly decorated, and 
unless the continual traffic had testified to its position in the 
Metropolis, the profusion of wheat, barley, and oats esegantly 
arranged, with choice flowers and fruit, would have led to the 
supposition that it was situated in the midst of cornfields. ‘The 
exquisitely carved oak pulpit, said to be the finest in this 
country, above which on the north the learned lexicographer 
Dr. Samuel Johnson used to worship, was brightened with 
scarlet and white flowers, large bunches of grapes gracefully 
adorning the panels, with a floral cross in the centre. ‘The choir 
stalls, which have been enlarged to accommodate forty, thedcsks, 
lectern, and font, also displayed a beautiful blending of varicd 
foliage, fruit, and flowers, but the altar was gorgeous witha 
mass of white chrysanthemums, cactus, dahlias, and scarlet 
geraniums, the emblematical anchor of the parish forming 
the most prominent design. ‘The Archdeacon of London 
preached the sermon, and on Sunday Canon Benham in the 
morning and Canon Elwyn in the evening. The choir, aided 
by friends, under the direction of Mr. Knapp, snstained with 
heartfelt vigour the jubilant character of the services, the 
“Hallelujah Chorus” of Handel displaying great care and 
merit. Harvest offerings were earnestly solicited by the 
preachers for the 10,000 poor of the Clare Marketand Drury-lane 
districts, and huge loaves of bread for the same purpose were 
displayed in the west gallery. The attendances at all the 
services were very large. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

Once more, after a long course of wandering, the French Plays 
have returned to the pretty theatre in King-street, St. James's, 
where for many a long year they were housed by Mr. Mitchell, 
of Bond-street. Of course, the theatre has been practically 
rebuilt since then, but M. Meyer's company, with Madame 
Chaumont at present at its head, is acting on the site of the 
house where our forefatlers saw the mighty Rachel herself, 
and where Herr Devvrient played Hamlet. It is a strange but 
true circumstance that in the memorable days when French 
actors and actresses were “ boycotted” in London they were 
still allowed to act at the St. James's Theatre. A company from 
the Théaitre Historique in Paris once came over to the Adelphi 
to play “ Monte Cristo,” and were hooted off the stage. But, 
after a series of disgraceful scenes, they were sulkily permitted 
to take themselves off to King-street, as it was considered that 
they could do no harm to English art in that corner of London. 
But it was at the St. James’s Theatre that Madame Chaumont 
made her first appearance in London, when she played the 
naughty little “Madame attend Monsieur,” and sang “La 
Premiére Feuille” with caressing charm. She has come 
back to us as clever and “tricky” as ever, and has 
brought with her Sardou’s clever satire “ Divoreons,” in a cha- 
racter she “created in Paris. But she does not bring with 
her her old companion Daubrey, who played the podgy 
little unctuous husband, whose views of the new law of 
divorce are so practical and withal so comical. But there is 
not so much excitement about French plays as there used to 
be, even in the fashionable world, for the very good reason 
that English acting is far better now than it was thirty or 
forty years ago. It must have galled our own artists to hear 
French acting so continually praised, and French art com- 
pared with our own, and immensely to our disadvantage. There 
is no need to do so any longer. At a dozen theatres acting 
can be seen as good as that now presented at the French Plays, 
and only great favourites like Mrs. John Wood or Miss Lottie 
Venne would be allowed to get out of the picture as Chaumont 
occasionally does in “ Divorgons.” The little lady is very 
funny, but if such acting were to be seen on the English stage 
it would be called “ clowning.” 

The Balaclava heroes cannot complain any longer of 
bad treatment, for the excellent fund for their relief 
has been supplemented by a gift of one thousand guineas 
obtained by the good offices of Mr. George Edwardes, the 
managing director of the Empire Theatre. ‘The matinée 
for the “veterans” was a great success. Charles Warner 
recited the Laureate’s famous Charge magnificently. Mr. 
Hayden Coffin sang a new song, “The Balaclava Ride,” 
by Mr. Cunningham Bridgman and Mr. Wilfred Bendall, 
with great effect, and the public had a chance Of seeing 
the old soldiers, for they were paraded on the stage for 
inspection, and lustily cheered. I am told that it is 
perfectly true that one or two of these old soldiers are 
in the workhouse, but the fault is theirs, not that of the 
ungrateful public. A nice little sum is awaiting them 
when they can have the moral courage to resist “a little 
drop.” It would be worse than folly to put sixty or 
seventy pounds into a man’s hands in order that it might 
be wasted in the public-house. 

One of the most interesting benefits fixed for November 
is that in favour of the widow and child of the late Mr. 
Charles Du Val, a great favourite with everybody. This 
excellent and provident fellow, who so often assisted 
others in their distress, had left a little annuity for his 
wife and child, but they have lost every farthing through 
the failure of a trustee. Mrs. Du Val honourably refused 
a benefit which was pressed upon her at the time of 
her husband's death, but now she is forced to take one. 
Nearly all the managers in London have come forward 
to help the good cause, and the benefit is likely to be 
a bumper one. The dramatic profession is known to 
be the most charitable of all professions, and they come 
forward loyally, men and women alike, to help the wives 
and children of dead comrades. I am asked, in my 
capacity of chairman of the Du Val Committee, to 
remind the many friends of Charles Du Val, both at 
home and abroad, that subscriptions to the good cause 
will be thankfully received by Mr. W. H. Griffiths, of 
the Shaftesbury Theatre, the hon. treasurer of the benefit 
fund. Mr. John Lancaster has generously lent his 
theatre for the benefit in November, and the programme 
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THE LATE SIR R. F. BURTON, F-.R.G.S. 
The exploration of Tropical East Africa, which has brought 
renown to many distinguished travellers, was actually com- 
menced, in our own times, by the remarkable man who, first 
among Europeans, penetrated that side of the Dark Continent 
as far as Lake Tanganyika. This led to the subsequent dis- 
covery of Lake Victoria Nyanza by Speke and Grant, almost 
simultaneously with Baker's discovery of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza; but it was the discovery of Tanganyika, with Dr. 
Livingstone’s explorations of the Victoria Nyassa and the 
great rivers flowing northward in the interior, that opened 
the way for Commander Cameron and Mr. H. M. Stanley, the 
last of whom was enabled to find and follow the course of the 
Congo to the western ocean. Captain Burton, in February 
1858, accompanied by Captain Speke, who could help him 
yika, at 
African expedition, “found Livingstone,” in November 1871. 
The great interest of Livingstone’s explorations in the 
south-western region, from 1866, revealing a chain of lakes 
and rivers among which Stanley, in 1876, found the waters of 
the. Upper Congo, does not lessen by comparison the merit of 
Burton's earlier achievement. ‘To Burton, first and most, is 
certainly due the access of European intercourse to East Central 
Africa by the most direct route, and the present facility of 
civilising, ruling, and trading with its various nations, through 
the German and British companies recently put in possession. 
Thirty-two years have passed since Burton opened the door to 
the great lakes; twenty-eight since his companion Speke 
proved their relation to the Nile ; and it has been reserved for 
Stanley. quite recently, to complete the delimitation of the 
Upper Nile confluents, and to examine the forest country 
dividing them from those of the Congo. Geographical science 
is much indebted to all and each of them ; the efforts also of 
Sir Samuel Baker, and of his successor, General Gordon, in 
the equatorial Nile provinces, with the researches of Schwein- 
furth, Junker, and Emin Pasha, and the labours of Mackay, 
Wilson, and Felkin, in the Uganda Mission. have made us 
well acquainted with the people around the Victoria Nyanza, 
and north of the Albert Nyanza. But Lake Tanganyika, from 
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FETISH BOY OF THE GABOON, 
exploits of men still living whose activity has been trans- 
ferred to different spheres of effort. Captain Burton—he 
was knighted in 1886—being employed all his life in 
various parts of the world, travelling and residing among 
many diverse nations, learning their speech, manners and 
customs, traditions, religions, and antiquities, and publish- 
ing the resultsof those studies in books crammed with 
fresh and interesting knowledge, did not much care, appar- 
ently, after the death of Captain Speke, in 1864, to claim 
due recognition of his African discoveries. Ilis coutri- 
butions to literature —as a great Arabic scholar and trans- 
lator, a desultory but acute and accurate commentator on 
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will be such an ample one that I should not be sur- 
prised if it lasted from midday to nightfall. Mr. 
Wyndham and Mr. Beerbohm Tree and Mrs. Lancaster- 
Wallis were the first to offer their aid. C.S. 


The Honorary Coloncley of the Royal Scots Fusiliers has 
been bestowed on Field-Marshal Sir F. Haines. 

Mr, Justice Denman, Mr. Justice Stephen, and Mr. Justice 
Charles have been appointed election Judges for the ensuing 
year. 

The Right Rev. Hugh Macdonald, lately Provincial of the 
Redemptorists in London, has been consecrated Roman Catholic 

3ishop of Aberdeen. 

A Proclamation appears in the Gazette summoning Parlia- 
ment to assemble on Nov. 25, “for the despatch of divers 
urgent and important affairs.” The Convocations of Canter- 
bury and York are prorogued till Wednesday, Nov. 26. 

Many important football matches were played on Oct. 25, 
among the results being the defeat of Preston by the Black- 
burn Rovers, of Everton by West Bromwich Albion, of Burnley 
by the Wolverhampton Wanderers, and of the Bolton Wan- 
derers by Sunderland. 

Maryon Park, by which name the new recreation-ground 
at Charlton is to be known, was handed over to the London 
County Council on Oct. 25 by the donor, Sir 8S. Maryon Wilson, 
Lord of the Manor of Charlton. Sir John Lubbock, chairman 
of the London County Council, who attended to receive the 
gift, was accompanied by Miss Cons, Colonel Hughes, M.P., 
Messrs. Lemon, Lidgett, Jackson, and oiher members of the 
Council. 

Ih accordance with custom on the opening of the Michaelmas 
Term of the Law Courts, the Lord Chancellor on Oct. 24 received 
the Lord Mayor-elect (Mr. Alderman Savory) and the new 
Sheriffs of London at the House of Lords, and signified to the 
Alderman her Majesty's approval of his election to the chief 
magistracy. In the evening the Lord Mayor-elect gave his 
presentation dinner at Goldsmiths’ Hall, which had becn lent 
to him by the Court of that Company, of which he isa liveryman. 

The Commander-in-Chief has approved of a conference of 
the commanding officers of all the Volunteer corps throughout 
the country being held at the Royal United Service Institution 
on Nov. 6, to consider a number of important alterations 
which it is proposed to make in the Act of Parliament under 
which the Volunteer force is constituted.—The Commander- 
in-Chief has selected Captain G. W. Treble, of the Post Office 
Volunteers, for the command of the Army Tost Office Corps, 
vacant by the death of Major Viall, 

















THE LOWER RAPIDS OF THE CONGO RIVER. 


its central position, its great length, north to south, and its 
accessibility from Zanzibar, by routes which had long been the 
highway of Arab traffic and of the slave-raiders, and are 
henceforth under German control, seems to be of most im- 
mediate practical importance. Sir Richard Francis Burton, 
who ended his extraordinary life of bold adventures and 
observant wanderings, of learned inquiries and _ studies, 
voluminous writings, and official services not very liberally 
acknowledged, by his death, on Oct. 20, at Trieste, was the 
pioneer of inland travels from the East Coast of Africa, with 
results which now appear considerable; and it is doubtful 
whether any other man could have done what he did, at the 
time when it was done. 

There is another field of African exploration in which the 
priority of Captain Burton's travels has been forgotten. Mr. 
Stanley has fairly won his renown as the discoverer of the 
previously unknown course of the Upper Congo, 
one of the grandest features, as we hope it will 
be rendered the most useful, in the wonderful 
internal water-system of that Continent. But 
when, thirteen years ago, after his descent of 
that river to the Atlantic, popular imagination 
was excited by descriptions of the great “catar- 
acts,” or rapids, called the Yellala, on the Lower 
Congo, many people were allowed to supposc 
that these falls were a discovery of Mr. Stanley's. 
The fact is that they had been minutely exam- 
ined by Captain Burton in 1863, when he went 
up the river from Boma in canoes, landed at 
Banza Nokki, and marched up to Nkulu, but 
had not the means to pay the native chiefs and 
guides for continuing his journey farther, to 
the Isangila and Kalulu Falls, and to the site of 
the first Congo Free State settlements, many 
years before Mr. Stanley was there. The Falls 
had indeed been explored by Captain Tuckey’s 
companions so long ago as 1816; and the 
navigability of that great river, foran unknown 
distance beyond, might have been tested by 
some other expedition. Moreover, the best 


geographers were of opinion that the Lualaba, 
discovered by Livingstone, was the Upper Congo, 
before Mr. Stanley descended the river in 1877. 
Captain Burton had ably set forth the arguments 
in favour of that opinion. 

The public has too short a memory for the 


Oriental history, an anthropologist of original insight, and 
a graphic reporter on the habits and usages of large sections of 
mankind, have far more abiding value than any mere journal 
of travels in barbarous lands. Yet the narratives of his 
personal adventures —for instance, of his pilgrimage to 
Medinah and Meccah, disguised as an Indian Mussulman, in 
1853, his visit to Harar, in 1855, and his narrow escape from 
being killed in the attack on his party at Berberah, on the 
Somali coast—again, his unexampled troubles, losses, and 
sufferings in the journey to Lake ‘langanyika—are of strong 
interest, as showing what difficulties may be overcome by a 
daring, shrewd, and resolute man, thoroughly accomplished 
in the skill and knowledge he required to use. If ever a man 
was self-taught, and pre-eminently self-reliant, it was the 
young officer of the Bombay Native Infantry, who quitted India, 
after some years’ service, in 1849, having been disappointed 
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THE LATE SIR R. F. BURTON 


PROM A PHOTOGRAPH IN ** MEN O} 


of seeing active warfare, but having done surveying work in 
Scinde and on the Malabar coast; a perfect swordsman, 
master of the languages of Western India and the Afghan 
frontier, of Arabic and Persian, ready to mingle familiarly 
with any people of the Mohammedan world. 

Richard Francis Burton, who was born March 19, 1821, son 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Burton, a retired Irish officer, passed 
his boyhood partly in France, with his parents, at Tours and 
at Blois, and was to a private school at Richmond, 
and to Trinity College, Oxford; but got little by regular 
education. A born linguist, he had his own way of learning 
Latin end Greek, as well as living foreign tongues, and 
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CAPTAIN BURTON AS 


never put up with academical rules. In June 1842 he 
escaped from the University to the Indian Army, and was looked 
upon with favour by Sir Charles Napier, but could not wait 
half his lifetime for a chance of distinction in the military 
career. 

Neither the War Department nor the Indian Government, 
in those days, had the sagacity to see how they could make 
use of sucha man; he was coldly reprimanded, in 1857, for 
advising needful measures of protection on the coasts of the 
Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden; the neglect of his advice 
caused a massacre at Jeddah and an increase of the slave- 
trade. In 1860, leaving to others the prosecution of East 

African discovery, he turned his face west- 
wards, travelled across the North American 











THE IHRAM, OR PILGRIM’S GARB, AT MECCAE, 


prairies to Utah, made acquaintance with 
the Mormons of Great Salt Lake City, and 
wrote a very entertaining book about them. 
His work on “ The Lake Regions of Central 
Africa” had already been published ; also, 
his books * Goa and the Blue Mountains,” 
“ Scinde, or the Unhappy Valley,” “ Pilgrim- 
age to Meccah and El Medinah,” and “ First 
Footsteps in East Africa,” besides some 
philological treatises. The Foreign Office, 
in 1861, found employment for this clever 
man, but made a mistake in not at once 
sending him to the East, which he under- 
stood so well. He had then just married a 
brave and clever lady, Miss Isabel Arundel, 
a cousin of Lord Arundel of War- 
dour, the authoress of several de- 





SHAYKH 


ABDULLAH,*? TRAVELLING IN ARABIA. 


Geysers and the sulphur deposits, and wrote a book on 
them. He was then appointed Consul at Trieste, a not 
very desirable post, which he retained to his death. On 
leave of absence, in 1876 and 1877, he twice visited the 
mountains of Midian, belonging to Egypt, on the eastern 
shore of the Red Sea, inspecting the traces of the ancient 
gold, silver, and copper mines, on which he wrote two learned 
instructive books. In 1882 he went in search of gold, 
Commander V. L. Cameron, to the African Gold 
Coast, and produced another book. This was the last 
of his travels; since which, residing at Trieste, and in 
failing health, denied a retiring pension, he has added 
to literature a splendid history of “The Sword,’ a com- 
plete and most accurate translation, with notes, of all 
the poems of Camoens, and a full translation, in ten 
volumes, of “The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” The 
last-mentioned is one of the greatest works of Oriental 
scholarship, but is scarcely to be recommended for popular 
reading, as it contains all the licentious and indelicate 
passages of the Arabic original. Lady Burton has reduced 
it to an expurgated edition in six volumes; she has also 
written “ The Inner Life of Syria,” and the narrative of a tour 
in Arabia, Egypt, and India. 

Sir Richard Burton's “ Life,” by Mr. Francis Hitchman, was 
published in two volumes, in 1887, by Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co., who have permitted us to borrow a few 
Illustrations on the present occasion. ‘They are the portrait 
of Burton disguised as “ Shaykh Abdullah ” when he travelled 
in Arabia; two figures attired in the “ Ihram,” or pilgrim’s 
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lightful books of travel, and truly 

her husband's helpmeet. They 

were sent to the Consulate at 

Fernando Po, an island on the West 

Coast of Africa, and from August 

1861 to 1864 Burton was employed 

among the negroes and traders of 

that coast, where his knowledge of 

the Arabs and of Mussulman ideas 

was of little use; but he explored 

several parts of the neighbouring 

continent, in the Gulf of Benin and 

the Bight of Biafra, the Cameroons, 

Dahomey, the Congoand Loango, and 

wrote three or four books about the 

West African negro races and states. 

Having gained a complete scholarly 

and colloquial acquaintance with 

Portuguese, he was removed, when 

his health failed in the West African 

climate, in 1864, to the Consulate at 

Santos, a dull and dismal Brazilian 

town, and remained four years in 

South America, but travelled about, 

visiting Paraguay on an official 

mission, the La Plata States, Chile, and Peru. 

He wrote books also on “ The Highlands of 

Brazil" and “ The Battlefields of Paraguay.” 
In 1869 Captain Burton was appointed 

British Consul at Damascus, a post highly 

suitable to his special attainments, but less 

than two years was allowed him in that 

congenial situation. His sympathy with 

the Arabs and native Syrians appears to 

have provoked the enmity of ‘Turkish 

officials and of Greek Bishops. The Foreign 

Office was induced to put the Damascus 

Consulate on a subordinate footing, and 

Burton returned to England. In the next 

year he visited Iceland, examined the 


CONSUL BURTON’S HOUSE AT DAMASCUS. 


garb, worn by every Hadji approaching the sacred city of 


Africa, with the kitchen and weaving-loom in the open court ; 
a negro boy of the Gaboon River country, in French West 
Africa, half covered with a bundle of dry leaves or grass, 
leading the Fetish procession of Pongo young men, called 
*Nda”; a view of the Lower Rapids of the Congo, in 1863; 
and the house occupied by Burton as Consul at Damascus in 
Syria; this last is from a drawing by Sir F. Leighton. 

The funeral of Sir Richard Burton, on Oct. 22, at Trieste, 
was performed with much ceremony, and with the rites of the 
Roman Catholic Church: it was attended by the Governor of 
Trieste, the military, naval, and civil authorities, the foreign 
Consuls, and the Municipality of the city. Lady Burton 
intends to bring the body to England for interment. 
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DRAWN BY H, M. PAGET. 
That worthy weather-beaten fellow held the mandate most respectfully in one hand, while he pulled his grizsled beard with the other and atared out into the 


“THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF PHRA THE PH€NICIAN.” SEE PAGE 6 9, 
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of seeing active warfare, but having done surveying work in 
Scinde and the Malabar coast; a perfect swordsman, 
master of the languages of Western India and the Afghan 
frontier, of Arabic and Persian, ready to mingle familiarly 
with any people of the Mohammedan world. 

Richard Francis Burton, who was born March 19, 1821, son 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Burton, a retired Irish officer, passed 
his boyhood partly in France, with his parents, at Tours and 
at Blois, and was sent to a private school at Richmond, 
and to Trinity College, Oxford; but got little by regular 
A born linguist, he had his own way of learning 
well as living foreizn tongues, and 
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never put up with academical rules. In June 1842 he 
escaped from the University to the Indian Army, and was looked 
upon with favour by Sir Charles Napier, but could not wait 
half his lifetime for a chance of distinction in the military 
career. 

Neither the War Department nor the Indian Government, 
in those days, had the sagacity to see how they could make 
of such a man; he was coldly reprimanded, in 1857, for 
advising needful measures of protection on the coasts of the 
Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden; the neglect of his advice 
caused a massacre at Jeddah and an increase of the slave- 
trade. In 1860, leaving to others the prosecution of East 

African discovery, he turned his face west- 
wards, travelled across the North American 
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prairies to Utah, made acquaintance with 
the Mormons of Great Salt Lake City, and 
wrote a very entertaining book about them. 
His work on “ The Lake Regions of Central 
Africa” had already been published ; also, 
his books * Goa and the Blue Mountains,” 
“ Scinde, or the Unhappy Valley,” “ Pilgrim- 
age to Meccah and El Medinah,” and “ First 
Footsteps in East Africa,” besides some 
philological treatises. The Foreign Office, 
in 1861, found employment for this clever 
man, but made a mistake in not at once 
sending him to the East, which he under- 
stood so well. He had then just married a 
brave and clever lady, Miss Isabel Arundel, 
a cousin of Lord Arundel of War- 
dour, the authoress of several de- 
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Geysers and the sulphur deposits, and wrote a book on 
them. He was then appointed Consul at Trieste, a not 
very desirable post, which he retained to his death. On 
leave of absence, in 1876 and 1877, he twice visited the 
mountains of Midian, belonging to Egypt, on the eastern 
shore of the Red Sea, inspecting the traces of the ancient 
gold, silver, and copper mines, on which he wrote two learned 
In 1882 he went in search of gold, 
Commander V. L. Cameron, to the African Gold 
Coast, and produced another book. This was the last 
of his travels; since which, residing at Trieste, and in 
failing health, denied a retiring pension, he has added 
to literature a splendid history of “The Sword,” a com- 
plete and most accurate translation, with notes, of all 
the poems of Camoens, and a full translation, in ten 
volumes, of “The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” The 
last-mentioned is one of the greatest works of Oriental 
scholarship, but is scarcely to be recommended for popular 
reading, as it contains all the licentious and indelicate 
passages of the Arabic original. Lady Burton has reduced 
it to an expurgated edition in six volumes; she has also 
written “ The Inner Life of Syria,” and the narrative of a tour 
in Arabia, Egypt, and India. 

Sir Richard Burton's “ Life,” by Mr. Francis Hitchman, was 
published in two volumes, in 1887, by Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co., who have permitted us to borrow a few 
Illustrations on the present occasion. ‘They are the portrait 
of Burton disguised as “Shaykh Abdullah ” when he travelled 
in Arabia; two figures attired in the “ Ihram,” or pilgrim’s 


and instructive books. 


with 





lightful books of travel, and truly 

her husband's helpmeet. They 

were sent to the Consulate at 

Fernando Po, an island on the West 

Coast of Africa, and from August 

1861 to 1864 Burton was employed 

among the negroes and traders of 

that coast, where his knowledge of 

the Arabs and of Mussulman ideas 

was of little use; but he explored 

several parts of the neighbouring 

continent, in the Gulf of Benin and 

the Bight of Biafra, the Cameroons, 

Dahomey, the Congoand Loango, and 

wrote three or four books about the 

West African negro races and states. 

Having gained a complete scholarly 

and colloquial acquaintance with 

Portuguese, he was removed, when 

his health failed in the West African 

climate, in 1864, to the Consulate at 

Santos, a dull and dismal Brazilian 

town, and remained four years in 

South America, but travelled about, 

visiting Paraguay on an official 

mission, the La Plata States, Chile, and Peru. 

He wrote books also on “ The Highlands of 

Brazil " and “ The Battlefields of Paraguay.” 
In 1869 Captain Burton was appointed 

British Consul at Damascus, a post highly 

suitable to his special attainments, but less 

than two years was allowed him in that 

congenial situation. His sympathy with 

the Arabs and native Syrians appears to 

have provoked the enmity of ‘Turkish 

officials and of Greek Bishops. ‘The Foreign 

Office was induced to put the Damascus 

Consulate on a subordinate footing, and 

Burton returned to England. In the next 

year he visited Iceland, examined the 


CONSUL BURTON’S HOUSE AT DAMASCUS. 

garb, worn by every Hadji approaching the sacred city of 
Meccah ; 

Africa, with the kitchen and weaving-loom in the open court ; 
a negro boy of the Gaboon River country, in French West 
Africa, half covered with a bundle of dry leaves or grass, 
leading the Fetish procession of Pongo young men, called 
*Nda”; a view of the Lower Rapids of the Congo, in 1863; 
and the house occupied by Burton as Consul at Damascus in 
Syria; this last is from a drawing by Sir F. Leighton. 

The funeral of Sir Richard Burton, on Oct. 22, at Trieste, 
was performed with much ceremony, and with the rites of the 
Roman Catholic Church: it was attended by the Governor of 
Trieste, the military, naval, and civil authorities, the foreign 
Consuls, and the Municipality of the city. Lady Burton 
intends to bring the body to England for interment. 
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DRAWN BY H. M. PAGET. 
That worthy weather-beaten fellow held the mandate most respectfully in one hand, while he pulled his grizzled beard with the other and stared out 


“THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF PHRA THE PH(€NICIAN.” SEE PAGE 6 92, 
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THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF PHRA 
THE PHENICIAN. 


RETOLD BY EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. 


CHAPTER XVII 


tretehed, and looked 


al 
helple prisone! 


er and crane forw 
lif ot my 


tranded in 
a click nd 
dimmediatel 
k void in front 


xe swimming light 

overed them with my 

I trove to make point ol 
emembran hat ebbed and 
and then 


in the 
d, as I did 
erisp in 
ered dusty 

wilt throc 
about my 
clust-dry 

irl i last night’ 
irsed the salt-sea spray that could breed such fiery 
ind even sent to Hade my ¢ rrand and my scrip ot 
e which, however, I was cheered to note, in its bronze 

! nd then, witl movement or a spasm of pain, 

Ked against my bare is though to uphi tid me as a 

gard embassy for lying eeping here while all men waked 

now my tiding I rose again, with rare difficulty but suc- 
fully this time, and peered and listened till the dancing 
irs in my eyes filled the empty air with giddy spinning 
suns and constellations, and the making tide of wakefulness, 
flooding the channels of my veins, cheated my ears to fancy 
ome hideous storm was raging up above, and thunderbolt 
were tearing shrieking furrows down the trembling sides of 
mountains, and all the rivers of the world © hideous was that 
shocking sound) were tumbling headlong in wild confusion 

» the void middle of the world 

I stuffed my ear and shut my eyes, and turned ick and 

faint at that infernal tumult. My head spun and throbbed, 
umd my light feet felt the world give under them. I had 
nearly fallen, when once again, just as my spinning brain was 
vrowing numb, and the close thin air of that place failed to 
answer to the needs of my new vitality, there came that click ! 
click ! again, and the blessed white star that followed it. This 
time that gleam of hope was broad and strong. On either 
ide as it shone, white zigzag rays flew out and stood so writ 
upon the black tablet of my prison. Ah! and a draught of 
nectar, of real, divine nectar, of sweet white country air, came 
in from that celestial puncture 

I leapt to it and knelt, and put my thirsty lips to that 
refulgence and drank the simple ambient air that came through, 
as though I were some thirsty pilgrim at a gushing stream. 
And it revived me, cooling the rising fever of my blood, and 
numbing, like the sweet sedative it was, the pains, that soon 
ran less keen and throbbed less strong and, in a few more 
minutes, went gently away into the distance under its benefi- 
cent touch Mayhup I fainted or slept for some little time, 
overwhelmed by the stress of those few waking moments. 
When I looked up again all was changed. I myself was new 
and fresh, and felt with every pulse the strong life beating firm 
and gentle within me; and my prison cell—it was no more a 
prison ! 

There was a gap bigger than my fist where the star had 
been, with great fissures marking the outline of one of the 
stones that had supported the topmost slab, and through the 
gap a peep of countryside, of yellow grass, and sapphire sea, 
of pearly waves lisping in summer playfulness around a golden 
shore, and overhead a sky of delightful blue 

I was grateful, and understood it all. The storm had gone 
down during the night and the sun had risen; these were good 
folk outside, who, by some chance, knew of my sheltering 
place and had come early to release me —a happy chance indeed! 
And it was their strong blows and crowbars working on my 
massive walls that let in the light, and—none too soon— 
refreshed me with a draught of outer air. Fool that I was to 
let an uneasy night and a salt-sea soaking cloud my wit! 

I was so pleased at the prospect of speedy re lease that I 
was on the point of calling out to cheer my lusty friends at 
their work and show the prisoner lived. But had I done so 
this book had never been written! That shout was all but 
uttered—my mouth was close to the orifice through which 
came the pleasant gleam of daylight, when voices of men 
outside speaking one to another fell upon my ear. 

‘By St. George,’ I heard one fellow say, ‘‘ and every 
fiend in hell! they who built this place surely meant it to last 
to Judgment! Here we have been heaving at it since near 
daylight, and not moved a stone.”’ 

‘Ah! and if you stand gaping there,’’ chimed iu 
another, ‘‘ we’ll not have moved one by Tuesday week, On, 
you log! let’s see something of that strength you brag of 
why, even now I saw a shine and twinkle in the opening 
there This crib may prove the cradle of our fortunes, may 
make us richer men than any strutting sheriffs, and recom- 
pense us fora dozen disappointments! To it again; and you, 
Harry, stand ready with the wedges to put them in when we do 
lift.”’ 

[ pricked my ears at this, as you will guess, for there was 
no mention of me expectant, and only talk of wealth and 
recompense. I listened, and heard the sulky workman take 
again his crowbar. I heard him call for a drink, and the 
splash of the liquid into the leathern cup sounded wonderfully 
clear in my silent chamber; then, as though in no hurry to 
fall on, he asked, ‘‘ What of the spoil we have already, mates? 
A sight of those baubles would greatly lighten our labour, I 


think.”’ é ; 
‘* Now. as I had a man for my father,’’ burst out the first 
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speaker, ‘‘ never did I see so small a heart in so big a body! 
the swag, Harry! rattle it under his grvedy nose ! 
has done gloating on it perhaps he'll turn to and 
for a bre ikfast !”’ 
t pause and a moving of fect, as though 
ound some common object Then came 
I had not vet forgotten so 
oldiering but that I recog- 
over the base clink of lesser 
and wrung those wares ove1 
mong them said 
ly disposed of, cnough 
i long time Phese 
vill run mto a sweet 
t brooch, by the pin, 
f igh } fashion was nevel 
forged sinc mmmer la vent silent.’ 

‘What, gold, Sir!” 

‘Ah! what else, old bullet-costard Dost thou think I 

round and prise cursed devil-haunted mounds for lumps 

The brooch is gold, IT say ind the least of these 

whereon there came a sound like one playing with 

racelet and bangle ‘*the worst of them white silver To it, 

then, good fellows, again! Burst me this stony crypt, and, if 

it prove such a coffer as I have right to hope, before the day 

is an hour older, you shall down to yonder town and there get 
drunk past expectation and your happiest imaginings.” 

So, my friends, I mused, ‘tis not pure ne ehbourliness that 

uu thus early to my rescue! Never mind; many a 
eood deed has been done in search of a sordid object, and 
whether you come for me or gold, it shall vantage me alike. I 
will lend a hand on my side, since it were a pity to ke« p thi: 
big fellow from his breakfast longer than need be. 

While they plied spade and lever outside, [ scraped below, 
and put in, as wella I was able, a stone wedge now and then, 
whenever their exertions canted the great stone a little to one 
ide or the other. The interest of all this, and because I was 
never apt in deceit, made me somewhat reckless about showing 
too soon at the narrow opening, and presently there came a 
guttural cry above, and a sound as though someone had dropped 
a tool and sprung back 

‘Hullo! stoutheart,’’ called the captain's voice, ** what 

now Is it another swig of the flask you want to swell you 
hallow courage, or has thy puissant crowbar pierced through 
to hell -”’ 
Hell or not,’’ whined the fellow, ‘I do think the fiend 
himself is in there I did but stoop on a sudden to pecr 
within, and may I never empty a flagon again but there was 
something hideous moving in the crypt !—something round and 
hagey, that toiled as we toiled, and pushed and growled, and 
had two flaming yellow eyes ”’ 

‘Beast! coward! Oh, that I had brought a man instead 
of thee! °*Twas gold you saw—bright sh-ning metal—think, 
thou swine, of all it will buy, and how thou mayst hercaftei 
wallow in thy foul delights! And wilt thou forego the stuff so 
near? Gods! IT would have a wrestle for it though it wer 
with the devil himself! Give me the crowbar.” 

Appare ntly the captain's avarice was of stouter kind than 
the yeoman’s, for soon after this the stone upright began to 
give, and I saw the moment of my deliverance was near. 
Now, | argued to myself, these gentlemen outside are obvious 
rogues, and will much rather crack me on the head than share 
their booty with such a strange-found claimant, hence I must 
be watchful. Of the two under-rogues I had small fear, but 
the captain seemed of bolder mould, and, unless his tongue 
lied, had some sort of heart within him. So | waited watchful, 
and before long a more than usually stalwart blow set the 
stone off its balance It slipped and leant, then fell headlong 
outwards with a heavy thud, and, turning over on its side, 
rolled to the edge of the slope, and there, revolving quicke r 
and more quickly, went rumbling and crashing down through 
the brambles into the valley a quarter of a mile below. As it 
fell outwards, a blaze of daylight burst upon my prison, and, 
with a shout of joy, the foremost of the rogues dashed into my 
cell. At the same moment, with such an old British battle 
yell as those monoliths had not heard for a thousand years, 
but sorely dazed, I sprang forward. We met in mid career, 
and the big thief went floundering down. He was up again 
in a moment, and, yelling in his fear that the devil was cer- 
tainly there, rushed forth—I close be hind him—and infected 
his timorous comrade, and away they both went towards the 
woods, racing in step and screaming in tune, as though they 
had practised it together for halfa lifetime. The fellows fled, 
but their leader stood, white and irresolute, as he well might 
be, yet made bold by greed; and for a moment we faced 
cach other—he in his greasy townsman finery a strong, 
sullen thief from bonnet to shoe, and I, grim, gaunt, 
and ragged, haggard, wild, unshorn, standing there for 
a moment against the black porch of the old Druid grave- 
place—and then, wiping the sunshine from my dazzled eyes 
and stooping low, I ran at him! Many were the ribbons and 
trinkets I had taken long ago at that game. I ran at him, and 
threw my arms round his leather-belted middle, and, with a 
good Saxon twist, tossed his heels fairly into the air and threw 
him full length over my shoulder. He fell behind me like a 
tree on the greensward, while his head striking the buttress of 
a stone stunned him, and he lay there bleeding and insensible. 

‘* Hoth! good fellow,’’ I laughed, bending over him, ‘I 
am sorry for that headache you will have to-morrow, but 
before you challenge so freely to the wrestle you should know 
somewhat more of a foeman’s prowess !’ 

When I turned to the little heap of spoil the ravishers of 
the dead had gathered and laid out ou a cloth upon the stones, 
at once my mood softened. There in that curious pile of 
trinkets were things so ancient and yet so fresh that I heaved 
a sigh as I bent over them, and a whiff of the old time came 
back—the jolly wild days when the world was young rose 
before me as I turned them tenderly one by one. There lay 
the bronze nobs from a British shield, and there, corroded and 
thin, the long flat blade that my rugged comrades once could 
use so well. There was the broken haft of a wheel-scythe 
from a chief’s battle-car, and, near by, the green and dinted 
harness of a war-horse. Hoth! how it took me back! how it 
made me hear again in the lap of the soft Plantagenet sea 
and all the insipid sounds of this degenerate countryside the 
rattle and hum of the chariots as we raced to war, the sparkle 
and clatter of the captains galloping through the leafy British 
woods, and then the shout and the tumult as we wheeled into 
line in the open, and, our loose reins on the stallions’ necks 
and our trembling javelins quivering in our ready hands, 
swept down upon the ranks of the reeling foeman ! 

There again, in more peaceful wise, was a shoulder-brooch 
some British maid had worn, and the wristlet and rings of 
some red-haired Helen of an unfamous Troy. There lay a few 
links of the neck-chains of a dust-dead warrior, and there 
again the head of his boar-spear. Here was the thin gold 
cirelet he had on his finger, the rude pin of brass that fastened 
his coloured cloak and the buckle of his sandal. Jove! I 
could nearly tell the names of the vanished wearers, I knew all 
these things so well! 

But it was no use hanging over the pile like this. The 
ruffian I had felled was beginning to move, and it served on 
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purpose to remain: therefore—and muttering to myself that ! 
Was a nearer heir to the treasure than any among those thieves 

I selected some dozen of the fairest, most valuable trinkets, and 
put them in my wallet. Then, feeling cold—for the fresh 
morning air was thin and cool here, above the sea—the best 
coat from the ragged pile the rogues had thrown aside, to bv 
the lighter at their work, was chosen, and, with this on my 
back, and a stout stave in my hand, I turned to go. But ere 
I went I took a last look round—as was only natural— ata 
place that had given me such timely shelter overnight. It was 
strange, very strange ; but my surroundings, as I saw them in 
the white daylight, matched wondrous poorly with my remem- 
brance of the eve ning before! The sea, to be gin with, seemed 
much farther off than it had done in the darkness. I have said 
that when I swam ashore my well-remembered British harbour 
had, to my eyes, silted up wofuliy, so that the knoll on which 
Blodwen’s stockades once stood was some way up the valley. 
But, small as the estuary had shrunk last hight, ] had, it seemed, 
but poorly estimated its shrinkage. *T'was lesser than ever, 
this morning, and some kine were grazing among the yellow 
kingcups on the marshy flats at that very place where I could 
have sworn I came ashore on the top of a sturdy breaker! 
The greedy green and golden land was cozening the blue 
channel sea out of beach and foreshore under my very eyes: 
the meadow-larks were playing where the white surf should 
have been, and tall fern and mallow flaunted victorious in the 
breeze where ancient British keels had never even grated on a 
sandy bottom. I could not make it out, and turned to look at 
the tomb from which I had crept. Here, too, the turmoil of 
yestere’en and my sick and weary head had cheated me. In 
the gloom the pile had appeared a bare and lichened heap 
washed out from its old mound by rains: but, Jove! it seemed 
it was not so. I rubbed my eyes and pulled my peaked beard 
and stared about me, for the crypt was a grassy mound again, 
with one black gap framed by a few rugged stones jutting 
from the green, us though the slope above it had slippe d down 
at that leveller Nature’s prompting, and piled up earth and 
rubbish against the rocks, had escaladed them and marched 
triumphant up the green glaecis, planting her conquering pen- 
nons of bracken and bramble, mild daisy and nodding foxglove, 
on that very arch where, by all the gods! I thought last night 
the withering lightning would have glanced harmless from 
a smooth and lichened surface. Well, it only showed how 
weary I had been ; so, shouldering my cudgel, and with a last 
sigh cast back to that pregnant heap of rusty metal, I tuned, 
and with fair heart, but somewhat shaky limbs, marched off 
inland to give my wondrous news ; 

How pleasant and fair the country was, and after those hot 
scenes of battle, the noise and sheen of which still floated con- 
fuse dly in my head, how swes tly peace ful! I trod the ereen, 
secluded country lanes with wondrous pleasure, remembering 
the bare French campagnias, and stood stock-still at every gap 
in the blooming hedges to drink the sweet breath of morning, 
coming, golden-laden with sunshine and the breath of flowers, 
over the rippling meadow-grass! In truth, I was more 
English than I had thought, my step was more elastic to tread 
these dear domestic leas, and my spirits rose with every 
mile simply to know I was in England! And I-—-a tough, 
stern soldier, with arms still red to the elbow’ in 
the horiid dye of war, and on a hasty errand, pulled 
me a flowering spray from the coppices, and smiled and 
sang as I went along, now stopping in delighted trance to 
hear out the nightingale that, from a bramble athwart the 
thicket path, sang most enrapturedly, and then, forgetful of 
my haste, standing amazed under the flushed satin of the 
blooming apples. ‘‘ Jove!’ I laughed, ‘here is a sweeter 
pavilion than any victor prince doth sleep in! Fie! to fight 
and bleed as we do yonder, while the sweetness of such a 
tent as this goes all to waste upon the wind !’’ and I sat and 
stared and laughed until the prick of conscience stirred m 
and, reluctant, I passed on again. Then over a flowery mead 
or two, where the banded bees swung in busy fashion at the 
lilac cuckoo-flowers, and the shining dewdrops were charged 
with hundred hues, down to a sunny, babbling brook that 
sparkled by a yellow ford. There I would stand and watch 
the silver fingers of the stream toy and tug the great heads of 
nodding kingcup, watch the flash of the new-come swallow’s 
wing, as he shot through the byways between the mallows, 
and be so still that e’en the timid water-hen led out her 
brood across the freckled play of sunshine on the water, and 
the mute kingfisher came to the broken rail and did not fear 
me. ‘Surely a happy stream,’’ I thought, ‘‘not to divide 
two princely neighbours ! What a blessed current that can keep 
its native colour and chatter thus of flowers and sunshine, 
while yon other torrent runs incardine to the sea—a corpse- 
choked sewer of red ambition ! ”’ 

Then it was a homestead that, all unseen, I paused by, 
watching the great sleek kine knee-deep in the scented yellow 
straw, the spangled cock defiant on the wall, the tender doves 
a-wooing on the roof-ridge, and presently the swart herdsman, 
with flail and goad, come out from beneath his roses and stoop 
and kiss the pouting cherry lips of the swect babe his comely 
mate held up tohim. ‘Jove!’’ I meditated, ‘‘and here’s a 
goodly kingdom. Oh that I had a realm with no politics in it 
but such as he has !’’ and so musing I went along from path 
to path and hill to hill. 

At one time my feet were turned to a wayside rest-house, 
where a jug of wine was asked forand a loaf of bread; for you 
will remember that, saving a handful of dry biscuit, which I 
broke in my gauntlet palm and ate between two charges, | 
had not broken fast since the morning before Crecy. The 
master of the tavern took up the coin I tendered and eyed it 
critically. He held it in the sun, and rung it on astone and 
spat upon it, then, taking a little dust from the road, rubbed 
diligently until he came down through the green sea-slime to 
the metal below. It was true-coined, plump, and full, though 
certainly a trifle rusty ; and this and my grim, commandiny 
figure in hisedoorway carried the day. He brought me wine 
and cheese and bread, whereon I sat on a corner of the tressk 
table munching them outside in the sun under shadow of my 
broad felt yokel-hat, with the quaint inn sign gently creaking 
overhead, and my mouldy sea-stained legs dangling under me. 

I was ina good mood, yet thoughtful somehow, for had 
not the King especially warned me not.to part lightly with 
the precious news wherewith I was freighted? And if so be 
that I must be retice:t in this particular, yet again my heart 
was surely too full of my victorious errand to let me gossip 
lightly on trivial matters; thus my bread was broken in 
abstracted silence, and, when my beaker went now and again 
into the shade of my hat-brim, I drank mutely and proffered 
no sign of friendship to those other country wayfarers who 
stood about the honeysuckled doorway eyeing me askance 
after the manner I was so used to, and: whispering now and 
then to one another. 

I sattund thought how my errand was to be most speedily 
carried out, for you see I might trudge days and days afoot 
like this before good luck or my own limbs brought me to the 
footstool of Edward’s Royal wife, and gave me leave to burst 
that green and rusty case that, with its precious scroll, still 
dangled at my side. I had no money to buy a horse—the 
bangles taken from the crypt-thieves would not stand against 
the value of the boniest palfrey that ever ambled between a 
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tinker’slegs—and last night’s infernal wetting had made me into 
the sorriest, most mouldy - looking herald that ever did a 
kingly bidding. Surely, I thought, as I glanced at my bor- 
rowed clay-stained rustic cloak, my cracked and rotten leather 
doublet, my tarnished hose all frayed and -colourless, my 
shoon, that only held together, methought, by their patching 
of grey sea-slime and mud, surely no one will lend or loan me 
anything like this; they will laugh at my knightly gage of 
honourable return, and scout the faintest whisper of my 
errand ! 

Thus ruefully reflecting, I had finished my frugal luncheon, 
yet still scarce knew what to do, and maybe I had sat dubious 
like that on the tressle edge for near an hour, when, looking up 
on a sudden, there was a blooming little maid of some three 
tender years standing in the sun staring hard upon me, her fair 
blue eyes a-shine with wonder, and the strands of her golden 
hair lifting on the breeze like gossamers in June. She had in 
one rosebud hand a flower of yellow daffodil, and in fault of 
better introduction proffered it to me. My stern soldier 
heart was melted by that maid. I took her flower and put it in my 
belt, and lifted the little one on my knee, then asked her why 
she had looked so hard at the stranger. 

“Oh!” she said, pointing to where some older children 
were watching all this from a safe distance, ‘‘ Johnnie and 
Andrew, my brothers, said you wee surely the devil, and, as they 
feared, [ came myself to see if it were true.”’ 

‘*AndamTy Is it true?”’ 

‘* 1 do not know,’’ said the little damsel, fixing her clear 
blue eyes upon mine—‘* I do not know for certain, but I like 
you! [ am sorry for you, because you are so dirty. If you were 
cleaner I could love you’’—and very cautiously, watching my 
eyes the while, the pretty babe put out a petal-soft hand and 
stroked my grim and weathered face. 

I could not withstand such gentle blandishment, and 
forgot all my musings and my haste, and kissed those pink 
fingers under the shadow of my hat, and laid myself out to 
win that soft little heart, and won it, so that, when presently 
the wondering mother came to claim her own, the little 
maiden burst into such a headlong shower of silver April tears 
that | had to perjure myself with false promises to come again, 
and even the giftof my last coin and another kiss or two scarce 
set me free from the sweet investigator. 

To be continued 


COLOURED PICTURE: THE HOME RULER. 
A story goes that there was a certain good-natured Prince, 
who used to parry needless remonstrances about the autocratic 
rule of State affairs, by pointing to a family picture of the 
Princess with her infant son, and calmly remarking, “ There 
is my wife, who governs me; and there is her child, who 
governs Que voulez-vous?” We hear much of Home 
Rule; but what does it mean, after all, except that the wants 
of those who are in most urgent and constant need of help, 
and whose wants are most obviously forced upon us by the 
natural affections and common-sense reason of mankind, shall 
he attended to before anything else?) And who is this but 
the human baby? Grown-up men and women, of every class 
and rank, can to some extent take care of themselves : let 
them do soas best they may, so lomg as they do not molest 
each other. In general, it is well to let them do as they please 
and take the consequences, within the limits of prohibitive 
laws necessary for the common safety and peace. But the 
saby —for whose sake, if we consider rightly the future 
abiding welfare of the nation, all men and women, and all 
half-grown girls and boys, are bound to labour or to learn, to 
earn and to save, to defend their country, to maintain and 
improve its social and political institutions —is the true 
‘ultima ratio reipublice,’ having the first claim to homage 
and service. The Baby wants immediate assistance, shelter, 
clothing, warmth, food, nursing, amusement, the beginnings 
of education in the maternal arms. No infant offspring of 
any other living creature wants so much care, or wants it so 
long; and if the combined efforts of the whole adult genera- 
tion, as breadwinners and housekeepers, agriculturists, manu- 
facturers, traders, soldiers, lawyers, statesmen, and preachers, 
could succeed in doing justice to all existing babies, it would 
matter little, half a century hence, whether or not we had 
been comfortable in our own time. Weconclude, therefore, by 
presenting the plump young person whose portrait, with his 
thumb in his mouth, figures in our Coloured Supplement this 
week, as the legitimate “Home Ruler.” It is he, and such 
as he. whose interests ought to be consulted: Nature and 
Common Sense will teach us what they are. 


her, 


The General Assembly of the Irish Presbyterian Church 
have decided to inaugurate a campaign in support of the legis- 
lative Union, and appointed delegates to make a tour of the 
leading cities and towns in England and Scotland. 

At the meeting of the School Board for London on Oct. 23 
the chairman of the Industrial Schools Committee presented 
a report for the year ended Lady Day, which was received. 
It showed that during the twelve months 2313 cases were 
brought before the Committee ; 1908 were dealt with by the 
magistrates, 942 sent to Industrial Schools at the instance 


of the Board, and 405 dealt with in other ways by the 
Committee. 

The preachers at Westminster Abbey on the Sunday 
mornings in November are: 2nd, the Hon. and Rev. E. Carr 


Glyn. Vicar of Kensington ; 9th, the Rev. Prebendary 
Shelford, Rector of Stoke Newington ; 16th, the Very Rev. Dr. 
James, Head Master of Cheltenham College ; 23rd, the Rev. E. 
Price, Vicar-Designate of Bishop Auckland ; 30th, the Rev. 
Canon Benham, Rector of St. Edmund-the-King. On the 
afternoon of the 2nd the Rev. Gerald A. Bowman, Vicar of 
St. Mark's, Kennington, will preach ; and on the remaining 
afternoons of the month, Archdeacon Farrar. 

At Eastbourne Townhall, on Oct. 22, the Chichester 
Diocesan Conference was opened, the Bishop (Dr. Durnford) 
presiding. His Lordship said the people must be convinced of 
the necessity for education and the importance of maintaining 
voluntary schools. Free education was inevitable in England, 
and it was some consolation to know that it would be carried 
by a friendly Government. He was in favour of the Govern- 
ment proposal for collecting tithes. _As to the case of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, he saw an injustice in the Archbishop 
sitting in judgment on a Bishop. The Bishop of Lincoln had 
a right to be tried by his peers, and not apart from his 
suffragans. Resolutions were passed in favour of the Tithe 
Rent-charge Bill and other measures affecting the revenues of 
the clergy, and also in favour of guilds for men, and special 
schemes for the study of the Bible, the Liturgy, and Church 
History. A long discussion arose next day on the respective 
merits of free and assisted education. The Venerable Bishop 
expressed himself in favour of assisted rather than free 
education, and, as one or the other was inevitable, he urged 
the Conference not to give the enemies of the Church the 
opportunity to say that she cared not for the poor. A reso- 
Intion was eventually carried by a considerable majority 
expressing a hope that a scheme might shortly be laid before 
Parliament safeguarding the interests of voluntary schools, 
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THE AMERICAN NAVY: U.S.S. BALTIMORE. 
The steel-built protected cruiser Baltimore, a twin-screw 
steam-ship, was built for the United States Government by 
contractors at Philadelphia, within three years past. She has 
a high free-board, with long poop and forecastle ; her length 
is 315 ft., breadth of beam 48 ft. Gin., and displacement 4400 
tons, drawing 19 ft. Gin. of water. The engines are triple 
expansion, of 10,750 indicated horse-power, with two propellers, 
giving a maximum speed of twenty knots an hour: she can 
carry 900 tons of coal, with which she could steam 12,000 
miles at the speed of ten knots, but the ordinary coal supply 
is only 400 tons. She is protected by a continuous steel deck, 
slightly above the load water-line, ]1?in. thick in the flat and 
4 in. thick in the slopes. The armament consists of four eight- 
inch breech-loading guns, on the poop and forecastle ; six six- 
inch breech-loading guns, in sponsons, on the broadside, 16 ft 
above the water; six quick-firing guns, six Hotchkiss and 
four Gatlings, with five torpedo-dischargers, two forward, two 
broadside, and two aft. The masts are furnished with fighting 
tops. 


SALARIES OF LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TEACHERS. 
A return has been made to the London School Board of the 
separate and combined salaries of head masters and head 
mistresses who have married, and who still carry on their 
duties. The Board has, in all, about 7160 teachers of both 
sexes, of whom 1136 have reached the position of head 
teacher, with its responsibilities and duties. Of the 1136 
head teachers in the service, sixty masters have 
married head mistresses, or mistresses who have, since 
marriage, obtained the highest position of their profession, 
and both masters and must have qualified for 
their positions by being certified in ail branches of elementary 
teaching, qualifications which they must prove, in the annual 
examinations, are not allowed to fall off. Of all the sixty 
married masters there are three only whose salaries exceed, 
with the allowance in place of share of grant, the amount of 
£400, the two highest being £408 and £409. In the early days of 
the Board the grant was given to the teachers, and those teachers 
who have been longest in the Board's service are paid in lien 
of the share which they formerly received. Some of the head 
masters receive salaries as low as £195 a year. The highest 
of the head mistresses’ salaries is £288, though there is only 
one at this rate, and they range as low as £157. Of the co:;n- 


Soard’s 


mistresses 


bined salaries of husband and wife there are seven of the 
sixty of £600 and upwards, the highest combined salaries 
being £676, while in other cases the combined salaries 
of the head master and mistress are only £335. There 
are only twenty cases in which the husband and wife 


are heads of departments in the same building; in the 
other forty cases their duties are apart. In no case under 
the London School Board is there any house attached to 
the schools, as there is in respect to denominational and other 
elementary schools both in London and the country, and, more- 
over, teachers under the London School Board are at 
liable to transfer, when changes are made in localities affecting 
the population, and in such cases the teachers have to bear the 
cost of travelling from their homes to and from the schools, 
and the extra cost of living. The salaries of assistant men 
teachers fall as £60 a year, while those of women 
assistant teachers touch as low as £30, these being assistants 
who have not passed through College. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES IN NOVEMBER. 


(From the Illustrated London Almanack.) 

The Moon is near Saturn during the morning hours of the 7th. She rises 
on this morning at Oh 49m a.m. and will be to the right of the planet till 
about 7h am., when the nearest approach takes place, She will be near and 
to the right of Mereurv on the 12th She will be near Venus on the Mth 
the next day to New Moon, She is near Mars and Jupiter on the evening 
of the 17th; the two planets are higher than the Moon, Mars being a littl 
to the left of Jupiter. She is some distance to the left of both planets on the 
evening of the 18th, Mars being nearer to the Moon than Jupiter, Het 
phases or times of change are: 

isast Quarter on the ith at 13 minutes after 4h in the afternoon, 

New Moon 12th ,, 38 - l afternoon. 

First Quarter, 19th ., 45 » a afternoon 

Full Moon 23th ,, 23 om 1 afternoon. 
She is most distant fromthe Earthon the 5th, and nearest to it on the 18th, 

Mercury rises on the 4th at 6h 13m a.m., or 47 minutes before the Sun: 
on the 9th, at 6h 41m a.m., or 28 minutes before the Sun;on the Mth, at 





7h 9m a.m., or 9 minutes before sunrise; on the 16th at 7h 21m a.m., or at 
about the same time as the Sun. He sets on the 19th, at 4h 4m a.m., or 
3 minutes before the Sun; on the 24th, at 4h 6m p.m., or 6 minutes after 
the Sun; and on the 29th, at 4h 6m p.m., or 11 minutes after the Sun sets, 
He is near the Moon on the 12th, in descending node on the Mth, in superior 
conjunction with the Sun on the 17th, in aphelion on the 24th, and near 
Venus on the 29th, 

Venus sets on the 8th at 5h 18m p.m., or 56 minutes after the Sun: on the 
18th at 4h 47m p.m., or 39 minutes after the Sun; and on the 28th, at 4h 4m 
p.m., or 9 minutes after the Sun. She is stationary among the stars on the 
13th, and near the Moon on the 14th. 

Mars is an evening star, setting on the 9th at 9h 1lm p.m. ; on the 19th, 
at 9h 15m p.m.; and on the 29th, at 9h 19m p.m. He is near Jupiter on the 
13th, and near the Moon on the 17th. 

Jupiter sets on the Ist at 9h 51m p.m., on the 7th at 9h 
the 17th at 9h 1llm p.m., and on the 26th at 8h 40m p.m. 
Moon on the 17th. 

Saturn rises on the Ist at Ih 40m a.m., on the 7th at Th 20m a.m., on the 
17th at Oh 40m a.m., and on the 28th atabout midnight, He is near the Moon 
on the 7th. 
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Subscribers will please to notice that copies of this week's number forwarded 
abroad must be prepaid according to the following rates: To Canada, 
United States of America, and the whole of Europe, THick Eprrion, 
Twopence-halfpenny ; THIN EDITION, Three-halfpence. To Australia, Brazil, 
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To China (vid Brindisi), India, and Java, THICK Epirion, Fourpence- 
halfpenny; THIN Eptrion, Threepence. 
Newspapers for foreign parts must be posted within eight days of the 
date of publication, irrespective of the departure of the mails, 
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A CORNER OF NEWHAVEN. 

This is not Newhaven in Sussex, but a much less pretentions 
port, lying almost undef the shadow of Arthur's Seat and Edin- 
burgh town on the Firth of Forth. A quaint seaside place is 
the Scottish Newhaven, with a sleepy old-world flavour about 
it that contrasts markedly with Granton and Trinity on one 
and Leith on the other. Famous for its fishermen, 
and still more for its fishwives, readers of Charles Reade’s 
“ Christie” (it should have been “ Kirsty) “ Johnstone” will 
remember the spot. A friend, famous as an amateur photo- 
grapher, has seized upon a corner off the main street of New- 
haven, and his picture forms the basis of the Sketch reproduced 
on another page. ‘This corner of his is a court, which serves as 
the entrance-hall to the houses of the fisher-folk. Downstairs, 
n fisher-lad mends the crab-nets which the jaws and claws of 
these wily crustaceans have torn. Close by, a fisher lassie is 
baiting the haddock-lines with mussels, which last form a 
valuable commodity in the Firth. In the foreground, a fish- 
wife, young and comely, as many of them are, is exchanging 
words with the lad who carries away the supply of baited 
lines in a basket ; and on the stairs leading to the upper house 
standsa neighbour fishwife, who has returned from “ Edinburgh 
toun,”’ and who, like her friend in the foreground, carries cree] 
and basket slung from the shoulders as becomes her vocation. 
There is a picturesque character about these Newhaven lassies 
and wives which fairly rivals anything you see at Boulogne, 
Dieppe, Scheveningen, or elsewhere among fishing-towns. ‘The 
elderly ladies of the fishing persuasion are notable for the 
number of petticoats they wear, the agglomeration of garments 
imparting a rotundity to the mature figure that is appalling 
to witness. The younger lassies wear the kilted skirt shown 
in the Illustration, the stripes contrasting with the dark blue 
of the cape or cloak. The headgear is a plain white 
cap destitute of the golden ornamentations and wondrous 
brooches which the Dutch fishwives affect. It is the simplicity 
of the dress which is the charm of the Newhaven and 
visitors to the north, one finds, always ret«in a lively recol- 
lection of the characteristic garb, and note with wonderment 
the spectacle of even aged wives, toiling up the steep streets of 
Ldinburgh, creel on back, laden with the harvest of the sea 
haddocks and codfish, skate and turbot, whiting and flounders, 
and in due season the “caller herrin’,” which emphaticaliy 
represent “lives o’ men,” as the familar song runs. 
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Newhaven, however, is a changed place of late years 
Once upon a time its harbour was full of fishing-boats, broad 
in the beam, safe and roomy, and sailing as near the wind as 
any craft ever launched. Now, the are still there, but 
the glory of the fisher-craft has largely departed. Steam 
trawlers here, as elsewhere, have supplanted the old ways of 
fishing. In place of the fishermen putting to sea in their 
boats by the dozen, we find them sailing by twos and threes 
away out to the May, and elsewhere, in half-hearted fashion. 
Steam tugs and screw-boats with huge beam-trawls sweep 
the sea to right and left, and bring in the fish in tons where 
formerly they were captured by the dozen. The Newhaven 
men, it is true, still go farther afield, however, and sail away 
to Ireland and elsewhere when the herring season draws nigh, 
trying to seek better fortune in strange waters than they are 
likely to find at home. ‘The early morning at Newhaven 
in summer-time, “ when the boats come sailing in,’ and when 
the fish-auction is held at the top of the pier, isa time to be 
remembered. ‘The fish-merchants are there, with carts and 
boxes; and in a short time the treasures of the Porth are 
carted off to Edinburgh and dispatched all over the country 
by rail, while the local shops are, of course, also duly supplied 
The fishwife’s real vocation, however, is the supply of a set of 
in the toun,” 


boats 


egular customers “ as she names the ad joining 
ty. She has her regula: her houses of call, 


! 
Cc} h 
and does not, as a rule, visit the customers of her neighhour 


rounds, knows 


fish wives. The creel is deposited at the door of the 
house, and often the Scotch housewife will herself chaffet 
and bargain with Maggie Macfarlane or Lizzie Fluker 


the local tradition being that a fishwife asks just double what 
she may ultimately be.prevailed upon to accept for her fish 
She is indignant at the trawlers and trawling. Speaking of 
haddocks, she vows that “ ye never get a bonnie haddie oot ’o 
a trawl-boat,” and asserts, what is probably quite true, that one 
line-caught fish of her husband's boat is worth a dozen of the 
trawled haddocks. “ They dinna’ taste like haddies,’ I remem- 
ber hearing a fishwife maintain on Newhaven Pier, as she was 
endeavouring to sell a couple of boiled “ partans” ( Ang/licé, 
“crabs’’) to a passing visitor. “ Other times, other 
holds true of Newhaven, and probably the old glories of the 
place will ere long have vanished away entirely before the 
march of modern enterprise, with its steam trawlers and the 
gear which rakes the sea. 

There is yet another phase of Newhaven life which one 
must not neglect to mention. What Greenwich is to London, 
Newhaven is to Edinburgh, in the matter of fish-dinners. Of 
old the Peacock Hotel at Newhaven was famous for its 
prandial treats of this description, and the Main family, as 
the proprietors of the caravanserai, were noted far and near 


manners 


for the excellence of the fare which they purveyed. You 
may still enjoy a fish-dinner at the “Peacock,” and 
you will have your many courses of fish set down before 
you in a room which overlooks the Firth of Forth. 
Away in the distance is the coast of Fife; Inchkeith. 
fortified and armed, is in the foreground ; the West Pier of 


Leith juts out into the sea; and, close by, you see Trinity 
Pier and Granton, now. alas! deserted, because of the Forth 
sridge traffic. Burntisland, Kinghorn Cliffs, famous as the 
scene of Alexander’s death, and the “lang toun” of Kirk- 
saldy, all nestle on the opposite shores. Steamers ply up 
and down on the glassy Firth; a full-rigged ship is sailing 
out to sea, as the sun goes down, with every stitch of canvas 
spread. The green woods of Aberdour relieve the brighter 
tints of field and sea; and, as the sunset deepens, you and 
I, old friend, will sit in the inn. Over “a cup of kindness” 
we will toast the days of auld lang syne, bringing back recol- 
lections of merry college times, and of friends we should see 
no more—thoughts these, that temper and soften regret with 
memories sweeter and fuller than all the rest. A, W. 





Glasgow, like Edinburgh, is about to have a medical school 
for lady doctors, in Queen Margaret’s College, as it is called. 
Dublin, Belfast, and London have similar institutions, so that 
there are five in the United Kingdom. They are intended to 
meet the increasing calls from the East for lady practitioners 

The Bishop of St. Albans. on Oct. 23. dedicated the Mission 
Church of St. Albans, which has been built in the ecclesiastical 
parish of St. Andrew's, Romford, to meet the wants of a 
thickly populated part of the parish. There large 
attendance of the clergy of the district, and a crowded con- 
gregation. 

Mr. Henry M. Stanley received at Cambridge, on Oct. 23, 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, which he was prevented 
from taking in June last. The Senate House was filled in 
every part, and the great traveller was received with genuine 
enthusiasm. In the evening there was an “At Home” at 


was a 


Trinity Lodge, and adinner party to meet Mr. and Mrs, Stanley. 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY DR. T. W. DRINKWATER. 
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ZENOBIA, QUEEN OF PALMYRA. 


FROM A PICTURE BY HEKBERT SCIHMAILZ. 
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ILLIAM WHITI 
White, of Cahircon, in the 
residence on 
if Colonel 
conferred in 
ts Fusilier Guards 
In 1850 


1865 


Barony 
Harrow 
tired as Lieutenant-Colonel in 1876 

Clare, and in 

yunty MP. for the 
lipperary in the latter year, which he continued to 
beral, till 1874. Colonel White was a popular 

d, a large employer of labour, and a firm friend of the 
His beautiful residence of Cahircon was purchased in 
His two sisters vere Ellen Eliza, wife of Colonel Holden, 
f Palace Ilouse, Lancashire, and Emilie Beaujolais, wife of 
e Hon. R. W. Grosvenor, eldest son of Lord Ebury. He 

survived all his brothers 


and entered the See 


easfully the county of 


f Dublin, but was elected 


as a Li 


PROFESSOR GALER 

Galbraith, M.A., Senior Fellow of Trinity 
residence, 46, Lansdowne-road, in 
His death is deeply felt. He was an 
scholar, an able mathematician, and a devoted 
Born in Dublin, he was educated at Trinity 
College, where he graduated in 1839, and won his Fellowship 
in 1844, becoming a Senior Fellow in His joint editor- 
ship, with Dr. Houghton, of a celebrated series of school and 
college books of the highest repute led to his being considered 
one of the st distinguished teachers of the University. 
Originally a Conservative, he adopted, after the passing of the 
Irish Church Act, Home Rule politics. Mr. Galbraith held 
two offices in co ction with his University—viz., Registrar, 
and Secretary to the Senate. 


The Rev. Joseph A 
Co] 
that city.on Oct. 20 
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MR. HENRY WALLIS 
Mr. Henry Wallis, whose death at the ripe age of eighty-five 
was an art-patron—although a 


has been recently recorded, 
considerable 


picture-dealer—to whom this country owes a 
debt. It is in a great measure owing to his industry and 
perseverance that foreign artists have found an outlet for 
their works in England. Nearly thirty years ago he took up 
the exhibition of French pictures which M. Gambart had 
inaugurated ; and under his management the so-called French 
Gallery was firmly established upon a wider basis, Flemish, 
German, and Italian (to say nothing of Slav) artists finding 
in the Pall Mall Gallery a hospitable reception. Many an 
irtist of Munich, Vienna, and other far-off art centres owes 
his pecuniary success to Mr. Wallis’s discrimination ; for while 
he bonght foreign pictures freely, he showed a consummate 
knowledge of English taste. It would be impossible to mention 
a tithe of the names which his exhibitions have made familiar 
to English ears, and it would be equally impossible to say how 
much he had done for English artists and art-patrons by widen- 
ing their knowledge of contemporary foreign schools. Mr. Henry 
Wallis, like his better-known brother Robert, had at one 
time practised as a line engraver, and had produced a number 
of landscapes, which still hold their place in popular esteem. 
But it was as a picture-dealer and an exhibition manager 
that he left his mark upon the art-world ; and, although he 
soon found imitators and competitors, the exhibitions at the 
French Gallery in Pall-mall always had a special attraction, 
and generally included some works of more than average 
ability. 


We have also to record the deaths of — 

The Rev. Fitzherbert Adams Marriott, Vicar of Chaddesley 
Corbett, Worcestershire, and formerly Archdeacon of Tasmania, 
on Oct. 19, at The Close, Exeter, in his eightieth year. 

Mrs. Grace Trollope, wife of the Right Rev. Edward 
Trollope, D.D., Bishop of Nottingham, and daughter of the 
late Sir John H. Palmer, Bart., of Carlton, on Oct. 21, at the 
Rectory, Leasingham. 

Lieutenant-Colonel John Richards Mackenzie Homfray, 
H.M.’s Bengal Army (retired), grandson of the late Sir 
Jeremiah Homfray of Llandaff House, in the county of 
Glamorgan, on Sept. 24. 

Louisa Ellinor Lopes, the last surviving daughter of the 

tight Hon. Sir Massey Lopes, Bart., of Maristow, by Bertha, 
his first wife, daughter of the first Lord Churston, on Oct. 18, 
aged thirty. 

Lientenant-Colonel the Hon. Cyril Dudley Fortescue, on 
Oct. 26, aged forty-three, at Boconnoc, near Lostwithiel, Corn- 
wall. He took part in the Suakim campaign, for which he 
received the medal with clasp and bronze star. 

The Hon. Elizabeth Frederica Stuart, wife of Mr. Alexander 
Charles Stuart of Eaglescairnie, Haddingtonshire, and daughter 
of Lord J. George Lennox, M.P., on Oct. 19, at Eaglescairnie, 
aged sixty-two. She was formerly Maid-of-Honour to the 
Queen. 

The Rev. Philip Salisbury Bagge, Rector for thirty-seven 
years of Walpole St. Peter, Wisbech, on Oct. 16, aged seventy- 
three. He was the fifth and youngest son of Mr. Thomas 
Phillip Bagge of Stradsett, Norfolk, by Grace, his wife, 
daughter of Mr. Richard Salisbury of Lancaster, and brother 
of the late Sir William Bagge of Stradsett, M.P. for West 
Norfolk, who was created a Baronet in 1867. He married, in 
1846, Julia, daughter of the Ven. Stephen Creyke, Archdeacon 
of York, and leaves issue. 
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POEMS BY MR. HENRY ROSE. 

On former occasions, since 1883, this Journal has noticed with 
approval the compositions of Mr. Henry Rose, a poet who can, 
which is rare, make with equal success both good blank verse 
of varied rhythmical cadence and rhymed stanzas of different 
patterns with unfailing metrical harmony. But his writings 
have also the merit of clearness, directness, and graceful ease 
in style, free from the tricks of inversion and transposition 
ue 1 by some versifiers. What is more. his powers of 
magination and inventive fancy are not inconsiderable. In 
the longer narrative poems, the stories of the * Three Sheiks,” 
Aziz,” and “ Hassan of Aleppo,” readers who like weird and 
vondrous romance, scenes of imaginary adventure, and 
mystic supernatural visions, with the fabulous glow of an 
Oriental clime over them, may take their pleasure abundantly ; 
for these stories are told, in agreeable unrhymed lines, as 
yenly, currently, an raightforwardly as could be done in 
best narrative prose. We entirely agree with the author's 
remark, in his short Preface, that the popular distaste for 
narratives of some length, in verse, is greatly owing to the 
freqnent use of our language, by poets, in a manner different 
from the customary arrangement of grammatical parts in an 
English prose and he rightly observes that this 
license was permitted to “our earlier singers, with a language as 
yet hardly formed” to regular and uniform prose style, but 
is now felt to have a disturbing effect. Mr. Rose sets the 
example, at least, of handling our common English in the 
ordinary way, as if the metrical structure would arise of its 
own accord, but his fabric of versification is never the worse 
with the general usage of good modern 
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sentence ; 


or c mM pulaAnce 
writers, 

lhe present volume, a collected edition of his “ Works,” 
published by Messrs. Reeves and Turner, contains all the 
Eastern romantic tales above mentioned, with “ Abdallah,” a 
new one of the same character; also, the series of pleasing 
English idyls called “Summer Dreams,” with the story of 
Sir Everard Digby, one of the Gunpowder Plot conspirators, 
hidden and captured in his own rural mansion, and with an 
old soldier's tale of the storming of Badajoz; and the numer- 
ous short pieces that appeared in 1887, under the title “ From 
West to East,” in which series the English “ Rustic Rhymes” 
are followed by “The Dryad’s Destiny,” by two lyrical 
dramas, “ The Fairies’ Stratagem,” and “ Life’s Mystery,” and 











“THE MILL.” 
by two Oriental tales. Besides these, we have some very 
spirited songs from the cantata of “The Fishers,” loyal and 
patriotic odes for the Queen's Jubilee, and a great variety of 
sketches of natural themes of thought and sentiment, romantic 
legends, and fables for children. So that there is a good deal 
of matter in this volume, and it is all tolerable poetry, 
much of it decidedly above the average of such productions. 
We certainly prefer Mr. Rose in the idyllic vein ; in the simple 
contemplation of quiet English scenes, rambling on the banks 
of a stream, or in the woodlands, or in a green lane, and 
stopping to ask the passing labourer about the old family 
that used to live in this or that quaint old house. As we 
are permitted to borrow from this volume one of the illus- 
trations, and have chosen that of “The Mill,” a few lines 
may here be extracted which make us feel the suggestiveness 
of the picture :— 
Behold a mill with gables high, and. brown 
With age; and, close beside, the waters shot, 
Giving the turning wheel a foamy crown, 
And casting snowy flakes along the stream, 
Where alders bent above and flecked the rippling gleam. 
= ° - * . 
The building had a dreamy, old-world look, 
- . > 
And as I sauntered ap the weedy road, 
I heard, pervading all, the muffled din 
Of some uncouth mackine that toiled and groaned within, 
- 2 = . © 
The doves flew up and settled on. the roof; 
No human presence yet my sight had found : 
What could those dwellers be, who held aloof 
From all companions in that valley, bound 
To constant labour in their own behoof ? 
Or what if, no one living there at all, 
The wheels and stones still turned, moved by the water's fall ’ 
That is very simple, but it is poetry ; for it is the expression 
of natural feeling in an imaginative mood. 


Sir John Lubbock, M.P., opened a public hall at Orpington, 
Kent, on Oct. 22, the gift.of Mr. Alfred Brown, a resident. 

St. Stephen’s, Westminster, which was closed during 
August for repairs, was reopened on Oct. 25 by the Bishop of 
London, in the presence of a large congregation, including the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Mr. Burdett-Coutts, M.P.. Sir F. and 
Lady Pollock, Sir John Puleston, M.P., Sir John Hassard, and 
the Baroness Von Hagen. The church, which was erected in 
1850 at ‘the expense of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, has under- 
gone considerable improvement, the principal innovation con- 
sisting in the substitution of the electric. light for gas. 
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WINTER PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 

MESSRS. TOOTH AND SONS 
The rival galleries which flourish side by side in the Hay. 
market are unanimous in their apparent anxiety to anticipate 
the procession of the seasons. The public are no more willing 
to look for winter in October than they are hopeful to expect 
spring in March. The epithets still applied to these 
exhibitions mark the survival of old custom, and would 
seem to suggest that either picture-amateurs now belong toa 
different stratum, or that London calls back her children at an 
earlier date than formerly. Be this as it may, one is always 
ready to recognise the bright retreat which a picture gailery 
may make on an autumn afternoon, and should be duly grate- 
ful to our caterers. 

Messrs. ‘Tooth rely chiefly for the success of their present 
exhibition on an admirable and brand-new specimen of Mr. 
Alma Tadema’s, and an equally delightful, but scarcely so 
new, contribution from Sir John Millais. Mr. Tadema’s 
“Promise of Spring” (55) is a little larger than 
the majority of his small studies of Roman life in the 
days of the Empire. It is less bright in tone and colour, 
but in many respects more beautifully harmonised than some 
of his more brilliant productions. ‘lhe pose of the girl, ina 
spotted gauze dress, and seated on a white marble bench, 
beneath the rich blossoms of an apple-tree, and the figure of 
the lover leaning over her, are all conceived and executed in 
the artist’s most finished style. Asa work of purely technical 
skill it would be difficult to imagine anything more complete, 
but as to its possessing any human interest is another matter. 
Sir John Millais’s “* Pomona” (92), on the other hand, tells in 
pretty language an everyday story of our autumn orchards. 
The little child, who has gathered in her wheelbarrow a number 
of the ruddy-cheeked apples which bestrew the ground, is 
not a dollor a lay figure, buta real English product, and one of 
which we regret the export to the United States. The picture 
was painted some six or seven years ago, when Sir John 
Millais’s art showed no signs of failing, and has been made 
familiar by the late Mr. Cousins’s admirable mezzotint. Among 
other English artists who show to advantage in this exhibition 
must be placed Mr. J. C. Hook, R.A., whose “ Valley on the 
Moor” (7) is a pleasant instance of what this artist can do in 
pure landscape. The colours, although bright, are not in 
any sense crude, but there is a cramped feeling about 
the scene which somewhat mars the general effect of 
the moorland under the noonday sun. ‘The specimen of 
John Linnell’s work, “The Approaching Storm” (29), dated 
1872, belongs to a good period of that artist’s career ; but 
the red sky is rather too orange, and the distant horizon too 
blue, to be accepted as a serious representation of the Surrey 
downs. Mr. D. Farquharson is coming out in considerable 
strength with a series of Scotch studies, of which those of 
“ Early Summer” (27) and “In the Gloaming” (72), which 
recall the scenery round Ben Lomond, are the most note- 
worthy. Of Mr. Briton Riviére’s “ Of a Fool and his Folly 
there is no End” (50) we expressed our appreciation when it 
was hung at Burlington House; but we are glad of another 
opportunity of recognising the masterly skill he has shown in 
the drawing of his horses. Mr. B. W. Leader's bright scene 
* At Whittington ” (52) is a sympathetic treatment of Worces- 
tershire scenery, which he knows so well and paints so deftly. 
Mr. Peter Graham, Mr. H.W. B. Davis, and Mr. Ernest Parton 
are represented by works in their usual style, which call for no 
special notice ; but Mr. Tom Collier's “ Hinchilsea Heath ” (80) 
is a more than usually good specimen of his rich colouring and 
breezy style. Mr. G. B. O'Neill’s “Storming the Castle” (67) 
would furnish an admirable illustration to Florian’s fable 
distinguishing the conqueror from the founder of an empire. 

It is, however, to its foreign pictures that the exhibition 
will probably owe its chief attraction. M. Bouguereau's 
*La Pécheuse” (75) is somewhat out of his usual style, and 
as a study of drawing and discreet colouring is admirable ; but 
it can scarcely be regarded as interesting. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gardiner, an American lady, shows, more>ver, to what extent 
a devout pupil can imitate her master’s work, for in her 
“Brother and Sister” (3) she has reproduced one of 
Bouguereau’s well-known groups, and has succeeded ii imitat- 
ing the “ mother-of-pearl ” flesh tints for which the French 
artist is renowned. A far more interesting picture is M. 
Bastien-Lepage’s impression of London—* The Thames at 
Blackfriars” (17)—painted in 1882, in which he has caught 
the atmosphere which overhangs the city, but has omitted all 
reference to the striking collection of Wren’s steeples, which 
give picturesqueness to the scene; while in his treatment of 
St. Paul’s he has failed to convey any idea of its majestic 
proportions, making it, in fact, subordinate to the block of 
modern buildings with which the Embankment opens from 
the City. M. De Munkaesy’s “ Tender Chord” (8) is a rearrange- 
ment of the figures which played a part in his previous 
picture exhibited in this gallery ; but M. L’Hermitte’s “ Blaze 
of Noon” (14), M. Chaigueau’s “* End of the Day” (16), and 
Signor Sorbi’s “ Salutation ” are more than usually good speci- 
mens of these masters’ works. M. Max Gaisser’s “A Rare 
Tome” (73) is on too large a scale for the subject, which 
represents an old bibliophile of the wealthy class inspecting an 
illuminated missal in the very aristocratic shop of a Flemish 
antiquaire. ‘The group of Spanish painters, composed of 
Sefiores José Benlliure, José Gallegos, and Mas y Fondearla, 
who study at Rome, and produceannuallysuch startling arrange- 
ments of costumes, scenery, and appointments, are each repre- 
sented by a brilliant chromatic puzzle, in which the last- 
named alone seems to have any wish to throw meaning or 
feeling into his characters ; but M. Francois Flameng belongs 
to a more restrained school of painting, and gives us a 
pleasant episode in the Court life of the youthful Joanna (97), 
whose early years were passed in the palace of the Alhambra. 
The wonderment of the child-Queen at the graceful action 
of the lady dancing before her is excellent, and the effect of 
the figures of the courtiers against the white-plaster back- 
ground is original and pleasing. Almost equally successful 
is M. Jules Girardet’s “ Difficult Passage ” (37), a pretty milk- 
maid having to pass the fire of compliments of the white- 
coated Swiss Guards lounging outside their barracks. 

MR.. MCLEAN’S GALLERY. 
Mr. McLean's central picture, “ A Glade—Fontainebleau ” (29), 
by Diaz, well deserves the place of honour awarded toit. It 
belongs to the best period of the artist’s life (1860), when 
living at Barbizon in daily companionship with Millet and 
Roussean. He gained from each an insight into nature, which 
he then invested with the richness of his Southern imagina- 
tion. In this picture he seems to have found in the brilliant 
landscape almost enough of that sunlight in search of which 
he spent at the seaside the last years of his life, and, although 
the foreground of the picture is, in some respects, wanting in 
interest, it has the effect of heightening the beauties of the 
rest of the composition. It is not, we are aware, the custom 
of the managers of our public galleries to purchase works 
shown in picture exhibitions, but if it should ever occur to 
them that the French School is almost. if not quite, unrepre- 
sented both in Trafalgar-square and South Kensington, an 
opportunity is here offered of making a beginning which 
will not often recur. Unfortunately there are not 
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many other works of the same calibre in the gallery. Mr. 
McLean has at his beck and call the services of a number 
of German “Orientalists,’ who furnish with praiseworthy 
regularity pictures of Jerusalem, Cairo, and the like. Wilda, 
Jauernfeind, Deutsch, and others are, undoubtedly, skilfnl 
workmen, and have mastered the various phases of Eastern 
street life, have caught the effective bits of every mosque and 
gateway, and can render with truthfulness the faces and 
costumes of the people among whom they live. If, however, 
we compare these works with those of the Fromentin, Belly, 
or even Géréme, we appreciate the gulf which separates the 
photographic art of the Germans from the imaginative work 
of the Frenchmen. It must be admitted that in both “ The 
Gate of the Temple, Jerusalem” (6) and “The Great Mosque 
of Damascus” (28) Herr Bauernfeind has displayed an amount 
of laborious and prosaic industry which deserve immense credit : 
while Herr Wilda, with finer instincts but less application, has 
constructed an imposing scene outof the “ Féteof the First Born” 
(12), while in his “ Cairo Money Changers” (50) he even reaches 
a certain point of humaninterest ; but,except for those for whom 
technical skilfulness is everything in a picture, we cannot 
appreciate the value of such productions, Of far greater 
interest in every sense are the finished sketches made by Mr. 
Ernest Crofts of the pictures he has been exhibiting for the 
last ten years at the Royal Academy. Painted on a much 
smaller scale, they impress us even more than the larger pictures 
with a sense of Mr. Croft’s powers as a military painter. The 
pictures of Wallenstein (16) passing through a village sacked 
by Tilly, of Tronsides returning from a fray (23), and of 
Napoleon leaving Moscow (21) show him to be areal master of 
military effect ; while such works as Charles I. going to 
execution (18) and Hampden riding away from Chalgrove 
Field (22) show him capable, also, of seizing the sentimental 
side of history. Mr. Vicat Cole’s * View on the Thames near 
Maple Durham” (24) recalls pleasant days before house-boats, 
steam-launches, &c., disturbed the peaceful beauty of the 
“silent highway”; but Mr. Peter Graham gives us an ever- 
fresh reminder of the Western Highlands in a “ Bright 
Morning ” (13), on which the sun has made its way through 
the mists and throws a bright glint upon the watery hills. Mr. 
Godward, who follows in some respects the footsteps of Mr. 
Alma Tadema, is attempting to work on too large a canvas 
such a slight theme as “ Waiting for the Procession” (43). 
Mr. L. B. Hurt is as clever as usual in his dark view of the 
“Moorland round Kinlochewe”™ (38); but until he can get 
away from his master, Mr. Peter Graham, his work will always 
be open to the charge of imitativeness. The only new-comer 
among the foreigners isa French—or, rather, Franco-Belgian— 
follower of Van Beers, M. Groegaert; but it is difficult to 
find anything to admire in the sexless figure, entitled “ Idle 
Moments” (5), except the colouring ; and his other work, 
“An Interesting Story” (53), though clever, is distinctly 
“canaille.” One turns with pleasure to the fresh and healthy 
sentiment of Mr. Burton Barber's “ Compulsory Education ” 
(25), where a chubby child is vainly endeavouring to interest 
a fox terrier in the mysteries of the alphabet illustrated. 
When reproduced it cannot fail to be as popular as many of 
its predecessors. 

These are the ‘'eading pictures of an exhibition which, 
although not of exceptional interest, contains several works 
which serve to show the state of painting in other countries 
besides our own. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ART 
The autumn exhibition of this society (Conduit-street 
Galleries), although scarcely up to the level of the summer 
display, contains several promising works, not a few of which 
are by painters hitherto unknown. In a quiet, unobtrusive 
way this society carries on the useful part of “go between” 
to the young artist and the timorous purchaser, both of whom 
are glad of the “ protection” thus offered. The most striking 
picture in the room is Mr. Dering Courtois’s “ Gleaners ” (192), 
a curiously Anglicised treatment of Bastien-Lepage’s manner 
and subject. A woman and her child are returning home- 
wards with their modest gathering—content. apparently, 
with the “ harvest of the poor.” The drawing of both figures 
is firm and bold, but the colouring, especially of the sky, is 
decidedly low, and even dirty, in tone. ‘This defect, however. 
is less noticeable in Mr. Courtois’s smaller works, “Spring 
Morning ” (141) and the “ View of Southwold” (158) from the 
Walberswick Marshes. Mr. H. G. Shaw shows some clever 
studies of dog life, painted with considerable breadth and 
dash—* Sleep on, Dear Love” (225) being a natural rendering 
of a Saint Bernard, and “ A Whist Party ” (26), a rather com- 
plicated group of dogs under very artificial conditions. Mr. 
Hamilton Marr. who may be looked upon almost as a veteran 
among the crowd of recruits, contributes some pleasant misty 
landscapes and sea-pieces, of which the “Inch Rock” (38) 
and the “ Misty Windings of the Vale” (72) are good speci- 
mens. Mr. Farmer has made a good study of “A Sussex 
Farm Road” (44), but the horses drinking are a trifle 
wooden, and too much of the same texture as the farm build- 
ings. Mr. Finley M‘Intyre’s “Christmas Eve” (101) aims a 
little too high, and he has scarcely realised the tones and 
reflections of which a stretch of snow is capable under the 
most leaden sky. Mr. Fuller Maitland tries his hand on a 
somewhat larger canvas than usual, but, notwithstanding the 
very sketchy way in which his “ Lock” (114) is treated, he 
has a sense of sky and fresh air which is not to be found in 
the majority of the works in theroom. Mr. Clifford Montague, 
on the other hand, deserves full credit for his pleasant render- 
ing of a “ Dutch Canal” (138), which gives a far better idea 
of some of the more rural bits of Holland than we generally 
see. Of Mr. Yeend King’s “Afternoon Sunlight” (150) 
and other works, and of Mr. F. W. Hayes’s “ Llyn Dhu” (139), 
it is not necessary to speak. They have already made their 
mark as artists here and elsewhere, and these slight works are 
in no way discreditable. Miss Alice Maxse, a more recent 
comer, hopes to attract notice by “The Fisherman’s Orphan 
Girl” (165), by its size rather than by the quality of the work, 
which is trop léché. In other smaller works she shows more 
imagination and freedom, but she does not reach the level 
attained by Mr. W. S. Cunard in his clever “ Twilight” (253), 
a work full of promise. 

The water-colours, as usual, include better and more finished 
work than the oils, and we can especially point to the works 
of Signor Lattaglia, Mr. M. Macintosh, Mr. Frank Angell, 
Mr. Harold Smith, Mr. James F. Redgrave, Miss Macarthur. 
Mr. Reginald Smith, and Mr. Batterton as full of promise, and 
often of achievement. The contrast offered by Mr. C. E. Cox's 
“Thames at Blackwall” (391) and Mr. H. Preston's “ Thames 
at Chiswick ” (404), both truthful and clever, is one of the best 
features of this room. Mr. Fred Davis's “St. Ives” (433) and 
Mr. H. Fuller's “St. Heliers Harbour” (443) are also praise- 
worthy ; and the like may be said of Mr. Slocombe’s and Mr. 
Holliday's etchings. 


SOCIETY. 


The portrait of Dr. Spence Watson, recently unveiled by 
Mr. John Morley at the Liberal Club, Newcastle-on-Tyne, was 
painted by Miss Lilian Etherington, of Stratford Studios, 
Kensington. 


THE 


THE NEW M.P. FOR ECCLES. 
The election for the Eccles Division of Lancashire resulted, 
on Oct. 22, in the success of the Gladstonian candidate, 
Mr. H. J. Roby, who polled 4901 votes, against 4696 votes for 
the Hon. Algernon Egerton. Mr. Roby is the son of a solicitor 
at Taunton, where he was born in 1830. In 1849 he went up 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge, and was elected scholar and 
exhibitioner, graduating B.A. in 1883, as senior classic ; he 
was elected the following year to a fellowship at St. John’s, 
and was appointed tutor and classical lecturer. He remained 
at Cambridge until 1861, filling, among other offices, that of 
secretary to the Committee of the Cambridge Local University 
Examinations, and that of one of the examiners for the law 
tripos, the classical tripos, and moral science tripos. Upon 
leaving Cambridgé he became an under-master at Dulwich 
College, and published his * Elementary Latin Grammar.” 
From 1864 to 1868 he was secretary to the Schools Inquiry 
Commission, and in 1869 secretary to the Endowed Schools 
Commission, and, subsequently, Commissioner. During this 
period he was for two years Professor of Jurisprudence at 
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ROBY, 


M.P. FOR THE LANCASHIRE. 
University College, London, where he lectured on Roman law. 
In 1874 Mr. Roby, who in 1861 had married Miss Ermen, 
daughter of Mr. Peter Ermen, removed to Manchester as 
a partner in the firm of Ermen and Roby. 

The Portrait is from a photograph by Mr. Franz Baum, of 
Manchester. 


MUSIC. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Since our notice of the opening of Signor Lago’s new season 
of this establishment the announcements have included “ Les 
Huguenots,” “ Faust,” a repetition of * Aida” (the opera given 
on the opening night, Oct. 18), “Il Trovatore,” “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” and * Roberto il Diavolo.” In the first-named 
work the characters of Valentina and Raonl di Nangis were 
sustained, respectively, by Mdlle. Peri and Signor Perotti. 
The lady has a capable soprano voice, of good compass, and 
much dramatic earnestness. She produced a _ favourable 
impression in the duet with Marcello and the still greater 
subsequent duet with Raoul; but the use of the tremolo was 
too frequent. The representative of Raoul had been heard 
here in previous seasons. He is an experienced stage vocalist, 
with a-powerful voice and much dramatic earnestness. 
He sang with good effect in the duel scene and in the 
great duet with Valentina. The part of the Page Urbano 
enabled Mdlle. G. Ravogli fully to confirm the very favour- 
able impression made by her as Amneris in “ Aida” on the 
opening night. ‘The lady is really an excellent vocalist and 
actress, and is a valuable member of the company. Madlle. 
Stromfeld, as Margherita di Valois, made her first appearance 
in England, and proved the possession of an agreeable light 
soprano voice and fluent vocalisation in the bright and genial 
music assigned to the character. Signor Galassi was an 
impressive San Bris, Signor Padilla an efficient Di Nevers, and 
Signor Meroles, as Marcello, was put to a disadvantage by 
hoarseness. Signor Arditi conducted. 

In “ Faust,” Madame Fanny Moody appeared as Margherita, 
Mdlle. Costanzi as Siebel, Signor Suane as Faust, Signor 
Novara as Mephistopheles, and Signor Padilla as Valentine. 
The lady first named has for several seasons been highly 
esteemed as an important member of the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company, and her performance on the occasion now referred 
to was attended with special success. In appearance, in 
vocalisation, and in dramatic yet unexaggerated earnestness 
she was alike excellent. The fluent delivery of the florid 
jewel song was powerfully contrasted by the deep sentiment 
and pathos of the subsequent scenes. The representative of 
Siebel was a new-comer. She has the advantage of youth and 
the possession of an agreeable although not a powerful voice. 
Of her merits, however, a more adequate notion may be 
formed from her future appearances. The representative of 
Faust has a prepossessing stage presence, and some good 
artistic qualities which would tell to greater advantage in the 
absence of the tremolo that was occasionally apparent — 
possibly caused by the nervousness of a first appearance here. 
Signor Padilla was an efficient Valentine, and Signor Novara 
an acceptable Mephistopheles. Signor Bevignani conducted. 

In “Il Trovatore,” Mdlle. G. Ravogli appeared as Azucena, 
and her sister, Mdlle. S. Ravogli, as Leonora. ‘The first-named 
artist again manifested excellent qualities, vocal and dramatic, 
and the representative of Leonora appeared to still greater 
advantage than in her previous performance as Aida. Signor 
Galassi’s Count di Luna was again a welcome feature, as in 
previous seasons. Signor Bevignani conducted. 

The performance of “Lucia di Lammermoor” included 
Mdlle. Stromfeld’s bright and facile vocalisation in the 
character of the heroine, in which she improved on the 
impression made by her previous appearance. ‘This was, to 
some extent, also the case with Signor Suane, as Edgardo. A 
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prominent feature was the impressive performance of Signor 
Padilla as Ashton, the subordinate part of Raimondo having 
received its due importance from Signor Fiegna. Signor 
Arditi conducted. 

The revival of Ponchielli’s “ La Gioconda,” announced for 
Oct. 23, was postponed, owing to the indisposition of several of 
the principal artists ; and the performance of “ Il Trovatore” 
was substituted. ~ 

The Italian version of “Robert le Diable” was given on 
Oct. 25. This was the first of Meyerbeer’s three great 
romantic historical operas—‘“ Les Huguenots” and “ Le 
Prophéte” being the others, “ L’Africaine” having been a 
posthumous production, and, therefore, not having had the ad- 
vantage of the composer's revisions and alterations, such as 
Meverbeer always made to a very large extent in those works 
which were produced under his supervision. “Roberto il 
Diavolo” had not been .beard here for some considerable 
period, and its recent revival by Signor Lago had special 
interest on that account. On this occasion the title-character 
was sustained by Signor Perotti, who was heard to even 
greater advantage than in his previous appearances, especially 
in the declamatory passages, in which his resonant high chest 
notes told with great effect. The two principal female parts, 
Alice and the Princess Isabella, were filled respectively 
by Madame Fanny Moody and Madlle. Stromfeld. ‘The first- 
named lady gave a charming impersonation of the devoted 
peasant girl, and sang with genuine unaffected sentiment ; the 
sympathetic quality of her voice and her cultivated method 
having been especially admirable. The bright and courtly 
music of the Princess was fluently if not powerfully sung by 
the representative of the character, who also gave the pathetic 
appeal to Robert, “ Roberto. O tu che adoro,” with well- 
intended sentiment. The important character of the fiend 
Bertramo was represented by Mr. Charles Manners, hitherto 
very favourably known on the English operatic stage. He hasa 
voice of pleasing quality, and a good method of vocalisation. His 
make-up was picturesque, and his aspect sufficiently satanic ; 
bat his manner might well have been a little more so. with- 
ont undue exaggeration. Signor Guetary sang the music of 
the peasant Rambaldo sufficiently well to produce a favourable 
impression, and the still more subordinate characters were 
adequately filled. In the ghastly revels of the cloister-scene 
Miss L. Loveday (from the National Training School for 
Dancing) appeared as Elena, the Superior of the resuscitated 
nuns. Signor Arditi conducted. 

Of sulseqnent performances we must speak later, as also of 
the promised first appearance, for the first time this season, of 
Madame Albani. 

It is gratifying to hear that the Qneen has taken a box for 
Signor Lago’s season of the Royal Italian opera. 


THE BRISTOL FESTIVAL. 

There is but little to add to our previous notice of this 
celebration, the sixth repetition of which closed on Saturday, 
Oct. 25. The performances were devoid of novelty, but com- 
prised important works which gave an intrinsic value to the 
occasion. The sacred performances were inaugurated by 
Gounod’s oratorio “ The Redemption,” in which the principal 
solo vocalists were Madame Albani, Misses Macintyre and H. 
Wilson, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. I. McKay, Mr. A. Black, Mr. Worlock, 
and Mr. W. Mills. 

In “ Elijah” the chief soloists were: Mesdames Albani and 
Hope Glenn, Mr. I. McKay, Mr. Worlock, and Mr. A. Black. 
The last-named gentleman made a special impression hy his 
impressive delivery of the important music of the Prophet 

Dr. Parry’s “Judith” has been so fully commented on in 
reference to its production at the Birmingham Festival of 
that mere mention of its introduction to a Bristol 
audience may now suffice. The principal soloists on this 
occasion were : Misses Macintyre and H. Wilson, Mr. Lloyd 
Mr. B. Pierpoint, and Mr, W. Mills. 

The “ Messiah” wound up the festival, on Oct. 25. The 
chorus-singing throughout the festival was generally of a 
very high order, and the performances were in every respect 
worthy of the music and the occasion. 

Of the two miscellaneous evening is only 
requisite to say that, at the first, the fine singing of the Bristol 
Festival Choir was heard specially in Mr. C. H. Lloyd's unac- 
companied eight-part chorus “‘lo Morning.’ and that Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s dramatic cantata “The Golden Legend” 
was a principal feature at the second concert. 

The duties of conductor of the festival were excellently 
fulfilled by Sir Charles Hallé. 
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The opening of the new series of Popular Concerts at St. 
James’s Hall (on Oct. 20) was followed by the first of this 
season's Saturday afternoon concerts on Oct. 25. The members of 
the string quartet party were the same as at the first evening 
concert—Madame Néruda, Mr. L. Ries, Herr Straus, and 
Signor Piatti—all of whom have long contributed their 
excellent talent to these concerts. The quartet at that now 
referred to was Mendelssohn's in A minor, op. 13, which, it 
need scarcely be said, was worthily interpreted. The pianist 
on this occasion was M. Paderewski, whose brilliant executive 
powers have too often been lauded to need fresh commenda- 
tion. His principal display on the occasion now referred to 
was in Beethoven's solo sonata “ Appassionata ” ; besides which 
he was associated with Madame Néruda and MM. Strans and 
Piatti in Brahms's pianoforte quartet in A major. Vocal solos 
were contributed by Miss L. Lehmann. For the evening 
concert of Oct. 27 M. Paderewski was again announced as the 
solo pianist; the string quartet party having been constituted 
as before. 

The third of the present series of Saturday. afternoon 
concerts at the Crystal Palace took place on Oct. 25, when 
that skilful violinist M.Sauret displayed his executive powers 
in Raff's difficult concerto in A minor, op. 206. A cleverly 
written “ Romance” for orchestra, composed by M. Couldery 
(forming a portion of a “ suite”), was also a feature of the 
programme, which also included vocal solos rendered by Miss 
Thudichum. The promenade concerts on Thursday and Satur- 
day evenings offer many attractions to surrounding residents. 

Madame Berthe Marx (an accomplished pianist whom we 
have before had occasion to commend) gave a recital at St. 
James’s Hall on Oct. 23, when her programme comprised a 
varied selection of pieces calculated to display her command 
of different styles. Other recent pianoforte recitals by a 
skilled executant were those of Madame Essipoff. Of the 
promised appearance of Brahm Van Den Berg (a young Belgian 
pianist who is highly spoken of) we must speak hereafter. 
Mr. Van Mulder gave a concert on Oct. 25 at Steinway Hall ; 
and the Shinner concert was held at Princes’ Hall on the 30th 

We are pleased to hear of the successful début in Italy of 
Signorina Agnese Giglio, eldest danghter of Mrs. Jobling (né 
Miss Emily The Milanese journals speak in high 
terms of her ability. 

Of the arrangements for the second triennial 
Cheltenham we have already given some outlines 
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Any com- 


ments on the performances (which did not close until the last 
day of October) must be made later, 
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ne old town and its fishing industries. 
Boston is the Witham, which is naturally 
ter, and, as it happens, to-day presents us with 
expanse of mud-banks, at the bottom of which rolls 
lazy stream. Whence the name “ Witham” was 
ived is uncertain, but learned folks say that it comes from 
‘Witheham,” the “village among the withes or willows.” 
On its banks Lincoln alse stands, and when William the Con- 
queror was in power, Lincoln itself seems to have enjoyed a 
water-traffic of very considerable amount. Some 
six years or so hy, Boston folks carried out a wonder- 
ful piece of enterprise with reference to the improvement 
of the approach to their town from the sea. This was the 
construction of the “ New Cut,” whereby, in place of a round- 
about journey from the Witham to the sea, they could sail 
or steam comfortably and quickly down a safe channel, made 
through the sands and clays, into deep water. Unless, there- 
fore, you a recently constructed chart of the Witham 
mouth, you will fail to know what folk have dome in 
the way of making a safe waterway into their town ; and you 
must also know of the big dock, some seven acres in extent, 
which has been made, also by local enterprise, for the due 
reception of ships and steamers. Of the new dock, our Artist 
has given a capital Sketch, viewing it from the land side, as 
it were, and looking towards the fish-market, whereof more 
anon. Now, what Boston has really done for itself is in this 
way both wonderful and commendatory ; but one would like 
to alvocate the claims of the good old town with that import- 
ant body the Directorate of the Great Northern Railway. 
Might I ask this body, collectively, why, in these days of 
commercial enterprise and railway competition, Boston is not 
made by the railway a really great seaport ? Look at its position 
on the map. You observe that from Boston you can strike 
straight across country to tap all the great midland hives of 
industry. Nottingham, Derby, Sheffield, Birmingham, and 
many other cities are within easy reach; and grain-cargoes, 
sugar, wood, and the thousand and one other products which 
are now taken to Grimsby or Hull or the Tyne, could, I think, 
be landed at Boston much more directly and easily from the 
Continent, and more readily and swiftly transported by rail 
to the English centres. Bostonians have really good cause to 
indulge in a grumble at the apathy of the Great Northern 
magnates, when, with a safe channel and a fine large dock, 
their shipping interests are not backed up or encouraged by 
the railway, which practically monopolises the traffic of the 
port. So, Messieurs the Directors, I trust this hint will not be 
thrown away upon you. You have done admirable and won- 
derful things in the way of the Forth Bridge, and of seeing 
that your Scotch expresses do their long journeys to the minute. 
These things are done with, however ; so please to remember 
that Boston only waits your kind attention and your helping 

hand to make it a great and flourishing seaport town. 
Whatever aid Boston may receive from outer sources, it is 
certain that Bostonians have been exemplifying the wisdom of 
the advice which advises folks to “ help themselves.” Every- 
body knows that Yarmouth and Lowestoft folks pursue the 
silvery herring, and that Grimsby is famous for its deep-sea 
trawlers, as also are the Tyne and the Forth. Boston can now 
rank with the other trawling centres. in that there exists a 
most flourishing commercial concern, known as the “ Boston 
Deep Sea Fishing and Ice Company,” which keeps the port 
lively enough with its comings and its goings. The town has 
long been famous for the fishes which are caught off its coasts. 
fo begin with lower life, we have “ Boston cockles,” which are 
famous over a very large area of England ; they are gathered 
from the sands, parboiled, shelled, and in this half-cooked 
condition are sent by railway in bags, chiefly to Bristol and the 
West of England at large, where they are sold and consumed as 
delicacies by the masses. Then come the shrimps, which are 
of first-rate quality—an opinion which a visit-teBoston- Fish 
Market enabled me to confirm personally The shrimp- 
boats use a small trawl, and bring up their transparent 
prey by the half-million Whelks ‘of gigantic size are 
also plentifully taken; and, if you visit the market, you 
vill find a novelty in the shape of small crab - claws 
offered for sal But these are mere odds and ends in the 
fish line. What you must see, as the trawlers come in, are 
the treasures of the deep sea, which have been industriously 
fished for several days on end. Iam reminded that Boston 
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Deep soles have long been famous in the market. These are 
fine, full-bodied fishes (as full-bodied as soles may be), which 
possess a flavour that is all theirown. Frank Buckland was 
of opinion that their flavour was really due to their feeding 
upon certain lower plants with which the Witham waters 
emed which were swept down into the deeps by that 
fisher’s classification of his wares is peculiar. 
into “ offal,” “score.” and * prime. 
‘Indes such fishes as haddocks, plaice 

Ihe haddocks, gutted and fresh, are sold as 
even the heads and tails, which are chopped off, being 
The fish include cod, ling, hake, 
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1s much for the fish-harvest itself. Now as to the 
which are employed for its collection. The 
ep Sea Fishing Company own some twelve trawlers, 
on the stocks. These nowadays, are all 
In the old days, sailing-smacks were used, as 
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so, wisely, the steam-trawler has replaced the sailing- 
smack, and the former runs home her own cargo, and 
saves all danger and delay in transhipping the fish. It is 
no light matter to start and maintain such a fleet as this 
xoston Company possesses, for each vessel and its gear costs 
about £5000, <A trawler is, on an average, about 85 ft. or 100 ft. 
in length ; it steams from nine to ten knots an hour ; and it is 
built stoutly, as becomes a ship which, for seven or eight days 
at a time, has to endure the buffeting of the North Sea. ‘The 
all named after local villages. Thus 
the latest addition to the fleet is the “ Benington,”’ and 
another is the “ Leverton.” I have said these vessels leave for 
a seven or eight days’ trawl, and this means that they spend 
their time on the Dogger Bank, or may go as far as the 
Jutland ground itself. The fishing is, of course, pursued 
more or less continually during the voyage, and the fish are 
preserved on board in ice against the return of the vessel ; so 
that a steam-trawler is not merely a ship which, with its 
trawls, steam-winches, and so forth, scrapes the bottom of the 
sea, but is also a kind of voyaging ice-house on a small scale. 
A trawler will leave Boston for a voyage, say, with forty tons 
of coal and ten tons of ice on board. Even the ice question, it 
is evident, has to be duly considered, both as regards its form 
of shipment and its preservation. At Boston Dock you are 
invited to enter the ice-house of the Fishing Company. 
Upstairs, you see the big blocks of Norway ice ready to be 
treated for the trawler’s use. A gas-engine is whirring and 
working on the floor below. It is driving a kind of “devil,” or 
crushing-mill. In this apparatus, the workman places a bloc! of 
ice. You hear a sound of crushing and smashing such as you 
are not likely to experience outside a bone-mill, and then when 
you go downstairs again you behold other ice blocks, which 
have been similarly treated, shot down a scoop into barrels or 
kits. Itis a store of these ice-filled kits which each trawler 
will take out with her, and in which she will bring home the 
spoils of the deep, packed in the preservative ice. ‘The trawls 
themselves are huge machines. Each may be described asa 
huge net-pocket attached to a beam of wood, some fifty-two 
feet long. The beam is made of elm or similar wood, and 
comes from Ostend. The trawl-head is a large iron clamp, 
and each vessel carries a spare trawl, with duplicates of most 
other details of the gear, so that no untoward accident may 
interfere with the progress of the fishing. In shooting the 
trawl, the net is first put overboard and carefully adjusted so 
that it may not “foul,’ and the beam iinally let go, and 
held attached by its steel cable, which is attached to and 
worked by a powerful steam-winch on deck. Very compact 
boats are the Boston trawlers. There is no space wasted on 
board, but there is plenty of room nevertheless for all the 
operations of the fishery. From the railed-in spaces on the 
fore deck into which the fish are shot from the trawl, to the 
cupboards in which the full ice-packed kits are stored, not an 
inch of space exists but is utilised. Comfortable quarters for 
skipper, mate, and crew are also found, and not the least 
admirably arranged part of the vessel is the neat galley in 
which the culinary operations of the vessel are conducted. 
At Boston, the fishing company not merely make their own 
nets—they are spun by women-folks—but in their workshops 
on the quay they m ‘<e every necessary of their industry, 
from block and tackle to their steamers’ lamps. The smiths’ 
shops and carpenters’ shops are admirably organised, and all 
ordinary repairs to both nets and boats are carried out by 
the company itself. From which things it isclear our Boston- 
ians know both how to save money and to insure that things 
are perfectly done by doing them themselves. 

The advantage of the procedures I have described in the 
case of the trawling industry is that the fish are landed in 
capital condition, fresh and clean in their ice-packing, 
and free from the damage which boxing the fish invariably 
entails. There is no transshipment save from the ship's hold 
to the sale-room at Boston Dock, the scene which our Artist 
has depicted. Here things are lively enough on the arrival of 
the trawlers. The procedure is carried out by “ Dutch 
auction "—that is, the bidding begins high, and descends, in 
place of the ascending scale of the ordinary auction-room. 
When the auctioneer has reached the figure at which the buyer 
thinks he may profitably trade, the latter calls “ Hit!” but I 
fancy there must be some sharp work both of eyes and ears 
done by the company’s salesman when two or more buyers call 
out at once as their limit of price has been reached. The 
weighing of the fish is performed by the mate of the trawler. 

Now for a few financial details about the trawling industry 
of Boston town. The gross sales of fish at Boston for the year 
ending March 31, 1890, may be set down at £40,000 value. 
This is in itself a large amount, but that it will grow and 
increase admits of no reasonable doubt. The total amount of 
fish landed at Boston in the year just named amounted, of 
“offal” fish to 2643 tons ; of “ score” fish, 3133 scores, equal to 
313 tons 6ewt.; and of prime fish, 424cewt. What all this 
industry would mean to the world at large in the way of 
cheap fish, if the “middleman” became extinct, I need not 
say; but I can at least mention one gratifying fact about 
Boston itself—namely, that since the fishing has been so 
actively pursued, the scheme of cheap dinners for the poor has 
not been required to be set in operation as a public and charit- 
able movement. On an average, as I am informed, half 
a ton of fried fish, sold ata cheap rate, is disposed of every night 
in the town. ‘This looks as if the problem of fish as a food for 
the people, where it can be had cheap, has, at least, been 
successfully solved in the Lincolnshire port. 

A final remark may be made regarding the earnings of the 
trawlers themselves. The captain and mate of a steam-trawler 
take no wages, but receive share of the net profits derived from 
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the publicsale of the fish theycatch. Neither man hasany invest- 
ment in the actual hull of the ship—a point, I make bold to 
say, which testifies to the liberality of the Boston Fishing 
and the contention, I think, is only just, that in 
the case of a say, of the value of £5000, the cap- 
tain and mate should possess some invested capital. This 
would be only fair to the company, and would, moreover, 
give the men a deeper interest in the successful working of 
their craft. As a trawling captain can earn from £200 to 
£250 per annum, it should be easy enough for him in the 
course of a few years to save money enough wherewith to 
invest a certain amount in the company which has so ably 
fostered the industry whereby the fishers live. 

Boston looks bonny in the waning sunlight, and its church 
tower stands out clearly against the evening sky. Past quaint 
old buildings with black and white fronts, and past the old 
crumbling Guildhall, I hurry to the train. Presently I am 
rushing back citywards through the green pastures, and by 
the Dutch-like streams once again. Peterborough is soon left 
behind, and, as I fall into a comfortable doze, the sound of the 
wheels becomes transformed into the roar of the waves, and 
the engine-whistle is the shriek of the wind. I am on board 
the “ Benington,” of Boston, buffeting the waves of the North 
The trawl is being hauled slowly aboard, and I can 
already see the gleam of the fish in the meshes of the net. The 
vessel gives a lurch as a big sea strikes her. I am knocked off 
my feet and hurled over the bulwarks, and as I am whirled 
away into the waste of waters I hear the stentorian voice of 
the skipper crying out, * Finsbury Park! Tickets ready!” 
And so I am thankful to find I have only been in Dreamland, 
and not very much at sea after all. ANDREW WILSON. 
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MARRIAGES. 

Mr. Gerald Loder, M.P., fourth son of the late Sir Robert 
Loder, Bart., was married to Lady Louise de Vere Beauclerk, 
eldest daughter of the Duke of St. Albans, in St. Peter's 
Church, Eaton-square, on Oct. 25. The Prince of Wales 
arrived a few minutes before the bride, and was received by 
Mr. Albert Grey, uncle of Lady Louise, who conducted his 
Royal Highness to a-seat facing the chancel, beside 
the Duchess of St. Albans. The bridesmaids, eight in 
number, comprised the Ladies Sybil, Moyra, Katherine, 
and Alexandra Beauclerk, sisters of the bride; Lady 
Sybil M'Donnell and Miss Vere Dawnay, her cousins; and 
Miss Burrell and Miss May Burrell, nieces of the bridegroom. 
Mr. Henry Hussey accompanied Mr. Loder as best man. Ata 
quarter past twelve the bride entered the church, leaning on 
her father’s arm, and at once passed to the chancel steps. pre- 
ceded by the choristers singing a processional hymn. ‘The 
bride’s dress was of white satin, bordered all round with a deep 
flounce of Brussels lace, the long train being also edged with 
a band of Russian sable. A long sash, fringed with silver, fell 
at one side, and the bodice was draped with, and the sleeves 
composed of, the lace. Sprays of orange-blossoms were arranged 
in the hair and covered by a Brussels lace veil ; and her orna- 
ments included diamond solitaire earrings, her father’s gift. 
The bridesmaids’ costumes were of soft white silk, with chiffon 
fichus, and Gainsborough hats trimmed with old-rose velvet and 
white ostrich feathers. Each worea pair of pins formed of the 
initials ‘L” and “G” in brilliants, connected by a fine gold 
chain and pearls, the gift of the bridegroom, and carried a 
large posy of pink carnations. The Bishop of Southwell per- 
formed the ceremony, assisted by the Rev. John Storrs, the 
Vicar, and the Rev. Archibald S. Hawthorne, M.A., Vicar of 
sestwood, and private chaplain to the Duke of St. Albans, the 
bride being given away by her father, The wedding presents 
to the bride included a diamond dragon-fly from the Prince of 
Wales. 

The marriage of Captain H. E. Lacon of Ackworth House, 
East Bergholt, and the Hon. Margaret (Greta) Erskine. 
only daughter of Lord and Lady Erskine of. Spratton Hall, 
took place on Oct. 23, inthe parish church of Spratton, North- 
ampton. Miss Malcolmson, Miss Rowley, Miss Roberts, Miss 
Grimble, and Miss Lacon, cousins of the bride and bridegroom, 
and Miss Bryan were the bridesmaids; and Mr. Cecil Lloyd- 
Anstruther attended the bridegroom as best man. Lord Erskine 
gave his daughter away. 

The marriage of José Delavat, Spanish Minister at Brazil, 
to Amelia Dorothée, widow of the late M. Pereira de Faria, 
was celebrated on Oct. 25 at the Church of St. James, Spanish- 
place, by the Rev. F. Laughton, in the presence of the Marquis 
De Casa Laiglesia, Ambassador of Spain, of M. De Sousa 
Correa, Brazilian Minister in London, and of several friends. 
The bride was given away by Sir Patrick O'Brien. 

Lord Brownlow, Lord Lieutenant of Lincolnshire, formally 
opened a new drill-hall at Spalding on Oct. 24. The Spalding 
and Gosberton Corps provided a guard of honour upon the 
occasion. 

On the recommendation of the Secretary for Scotland, the 
Queen approves of the appointment of Moir Tod Stormonth 
Darling, Esq., advocate, Q.C., her Majesty's Solicitor-General 
for Scotland, to fill the vacancy on the Scottish Judicial 
Bench occasioned by the resignation of the Right Hon. Lord 
Shand, one of the Senators of the College f Justice. 

The first general meeting of the British Astronomical 
Society was held on Oct. 24 at the rooms of the Society of Arts, 
Mr. W. H. Maw presiding. ‘The society has lately been formed 
to secure the more thorough co-operation of astronomical 
observers throughout the country, and to meet the require- 
ments of many who, though taking an interest in the science, 
found themselves precluded from joining the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society. It was stated that the society numbers 283 
mem bers. 

The foundation-stone of the Eiffel Tower to be erected at 
Douglas was laid on Oct. 24, with Masonic honours, by Earl 
Lathom, Deputy Grand Master of the Freemasons of England, 
who was accompanied by a large number of Lancashire and 
Cheshire Freemasons and the directors of the Douglas Suspen- 
sion Bridge Company, Limited, to whose bridge the tower is to 
form an approach. The structure will comprise six floors, to 
be used severally as theatre, dancing saloon, concert hall, 
bazaar, shops, and observatory. The tower will be as high as 
St. Paul's Cathedral, the estimated cost is £80,000, and it is 
expected to be completed by the Midsummer of 1892. 

The matriculation at Cambridge for the present term was 
held on Oct. 2) in the Senate House. Each student who 
has commenced residence this term is required to sign his 
name in the book provided for that purpose in the presence of 
the Registry of the University, and to subscribe a declaration 
of obedience to the statutes and ordinances of the University. 
The ceremony occupied several hours The total number 
matriculated was 865, showing a decrease of 83 as compared 
with the Michaelmas term 1889. when the number matricu- 
lated was the largest on record. There was not a single 
Fellow Commoner. 846 matriculated as pensioners, and 19 as 
The numbers matriculated in the Michaelmas term of 
1887, 902; 


sizars. 
the three preceding years have been as follows: 
1888, 867 ; 1889, 948. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

The contrast between living in town or country comes to us 
most forcibly in November ; when, dreary as this month is to 
all town-dwellers, it is dreariest to those who live in London ; 
yet, to exchange then their city life for a rural one, for 
awhile, is the last thing they think of, though time and 
means may be at their disposal, and a few hours would take 
them from the densest fog to brisk, bright, airy regions. In 
town, where all the surroundings then are dismal, but little 
can be seen for yellow. vapour, save gaslight all day in the 
shops and streets, and lights upon the river. But in the 
country, and notably so in that woodland county, Worcester- 
shire—or, say, in that lovely part of it through which winds 
the Teme—how changed is all in this gloomy month! as, in 
place of the sombre tints of town, you have the sky there still 
blue, the distance clear, and a mass of restful greenery ; for 
of the softest greens are all the hills, and there are green 
glades and swards and orchards. Often, too, at this time of 
the year, and before the frosts set in, the air is there so soft 
and the herbage so fresh and dewy that you would scarcely 
know that it is so late in the year, were it not for the 
absence of flowers and the presence of leaves. But, even later 
on, there we find charm—ay, when the trees are bare, in the 
beauty of their branching and their tracery of twigs, shown 
boldly next the sky; and in the pleasant peeps of distance, 
then seen plainly, that foliage long had hidden when boughs 
were clothed with leaves and trees were thicker, and all had 
been shut out by closest leafage. 

Then, too, the varied greens shine most distinctly—the 
pine, the fir, the yew, the holly, and the ivy—as they gain by 
contrast with the tawny tinge ; and it is then, also, that the 
commons, sheeted with colour from the tinted bracken, show 
best their rugged beauty. Nor does the landscape, at that 
time of year, lack accessories, or the scene animation ; for the 
fern-gatherers are about the heaths and the hollows, and the 
youngsters are in the lanes, busy at blackberries, or hunting 
beech-mast; while old dames, with 
sticks, withered and old and dry, 
men are out upon the land with 
teams, or hurdling-off for sheep. And there are then sounds 
as well as sights; for the woodman with his axe is 
felling stubs for fuel in the winter, while pheasants, startled 
by the ringing blows, rise up from out the bracken, 
with sudden whir and flash of burnished colour, and rabbits 
show their white tails as they run. The wood-pigeons, too, 
feasting on ripe berries in the coppice, coo there softly to their 
friends the squirrels ; while rooks, wheeling and circling round 
the tall tree-tops. keep cawing noisily before they settle. Then, 
the thrushes and blackbirds are at the haws in the hedges, 
and the titmice are in the gardens, the robins on the 
palings, and the wagtails at the springs, and all about the 
farms farm-sounds come clearly—such as the lowing of cows 
and the neighing of horses, the bleating of sheep and the cackle 
of fowls, the stamps in the stables, the rattle of chains, and the 
musical clink of gears—fresh sights and sounds to the London 
dweller, when, with him, all things, through the heavy air, 
were obscured, and the city’s loud hum was deadened. 

With most people, though, October is always thought to 
be the month of all months for the russet tints, and so it 
is near town, where leaves, that come there early, fall the 
sooner; but in the country—and markedly so in this wood- 
land part of Worcestershire—it is seldom that the trees 
obtain to their full autumnal beauty until the first or 
second week in November—or even later, as was the case 
last year; but then their rich hues deepen day by day, 
and such a glorious flush comes spreading through the trees, 
that it isa sight each year worth seeing—woods, heaths, and 
hedgerows clothed with glowing colour; crimson and gold 
and green, purple and amber, brown olive and russet ; a com- 
of tone and tint that does a man good tosee. No 
too short then for contentment, as the quietude 
of it is the greatest boon, and the peace of it all most 
welcome; and that love of the country — that exists in 
most of us, if but seldom shown—grows stronger there while 
you stay. Then what a joy it is, too, at early morning—for- 
getting London streets and city work—to haunt for mushrooms 
on the green hill-sides, and bring them back for breakfast ; to 
turn out with your gun, or stroll through woods where all 
is silent, save the rustle of your footfall as you go through 
the dead leaves that fill the winding paths with mellow colour ; 
or to go down to the river, rod in hand, in quest of grayling, 
for which that stream, the Teme, is justly famed throughout 
the month of November. Though, if you are not a fisher- 





acorns or 
folded aprons, gather 
to feed their fires, and 


for late 


bination 
walk is 


man, a row suffices; as for miles and miles that river 
winds through richest pastures, by hopyards, orchards, 
corn, and meadow-land; between high hills and over- 


hanging woods, now dark with alders and then light with 
willows; here open to the sky, and wide and shallow 
there, shut in by thick leafage, dusk and deep. The change is 
endless, and each one is pleasing. Or if, in lieu of a row, you 
take a turn through the village—through either one there, as 
they are alike—how old-fashioned and primitive it all is, 
though consisting of but one street, where are half-timbered 
houses with bulging fronts, and weather-stained low-mossed 
cottages ; an old inn with its high sign, trough and tree, and 
a green—tenanted by donkeys and flocks of geese—where is 
a windlass-well under a thatched pent-house, and a pound by 
some rusty stocks. Children will be in the roadway and fowls 
on the pavement, and the old gossips will be knitting at the 
open doors, on the look-out for the arrival of some stranger, 
when they will wonder where he is going. The wheelwright, 
as “clerk,” is the one looked up to, and the smith, as “the 
viol,” thinks he is the main man there, as at the grey old 
church, ringed round with yews, “the instruments,” as in old 
days, reign triumphant. 

If then, at this time of the year, November—when the 
attractions of the country are so lessened, and its charms so 
shorn—we find such pleasure in it, what must those attractions 
be, when seen beneath blue sky and summer sun; when the 
vast woods thicken, and the high hills green or grey beneath 
cloud-shadows stealing up them! What, when the birds 
sing out on every bough, and melody is heard in every 
thicket ; when fields, so barren now, are then clothed with 
crops—the golden corn, the soft white bending barley, the 
sweetly scented beans, the luscious clover, the perfumed 
meadow-grass, the fragrant hops—and wafts come to you 
of wild-thyme and gorse, and you can stroll hip high through 
ferns! What must the charm be then, when up and out—ay, 
almost with the sun, while yet the dew hangs on the bushes, 
you walk through lanes where hawthorns are bunched with 
bloom and wild-roses are budding! What must it be there 
when, above such woods, that hang upon the hills and touch 
the valley, the daylight dies, and twinkling stars come out, 
just one by one, the while the round red harvest-moon is 
slowly rising, casting a softened light on tree and tower, and 
shadows on the meadows! In daylight, and by moonlight, 
all is beauty ; in sun or shade it does not cease to charm, 
there, in that valley—that wondrous valley of the twisting 
Teme, the prettiest of rivers; a place worth going to at any 

3. I 


time, even in drear November. 8. 
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SUBSCRIBER FOR TWENTY YEARS.—We are not surprised that you now shelter 


yourself under a usefulanony mity. It isa pity that your chess and your manners 
are alike so indifferent. We say, for the last time, Mr Healey’s problem has only 
one solution, which you failed to send. 


—Post cards are quite permissible. 
y acceptable, but, owing to its 
for Christ T 


YEVRAH (Constantinople 
W J KENNARD (Boston 
struction, we 









peculiar cor shall keep it nas week fhe idea is 
not new,and we know of two or three embodiments of it. Yours, however, is 
interesting, and we shall always be pleased to receive your other contributions. 

BG L.—Many thanks. You will see we have attended to your request. 

H J SOMERSET (Worcester, U.S.A.) —You have, unfortunately, failed to see that 
when the P is moved to Q B 4th, the Kt takes it off, and no mate is given-on the 
second move. 

R BLAND (Hyderabad).—The ordinary problems shall receive our attention, but the 
conditional positions are unsuitable for this column 





E C MCMASTER (Dublin).—1. We have already told several c rrespondents that the 
reply to Q takes Bis PtoQ4th. 2 Black cannot he sing aj e. IfQorl 
capture the Kt, White plays R takes Kt, and the Q is lost if the 

CoLuMbrs No, IL—If you look througl 
not all fi " J ad 2 
may not 


Kt is taken 
i these answers you will see our solvers are 
t sometimes cater for simple tastes. This 
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PROBLEMS received with thanks from BG Laws, F Healey, Cecil L Bull, Signor 
Aspa, F G Tucker, C P Paimer, Bernard Reynolds, and Columbus, 
CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF ROBLEM No ed from J E 
of No, 2423 from Jaco! jamin (Bor f No. 24% fron 
Lieut-Colone rain 4 ernsey wrene f No. 2 
Anderson, H ng), RRs uubus, Sobers 
and Herbert iton) ; of No, 2427 fro M A B, Rev int 
LISP 1, J D Tucker (Leeds), S Mahoney,GE ato Law (Naples 
nolds, Yevrah (Constantinople), J M Dalziel (Edint 
Harvey, Hereward, A W Hamilton Gell (Exeter), M 
Luxem! rg), Captain J A Challice, T G (Ware F I, Jackson, E ¢ Ic Master 
E W Brook, A C (Marseilles), V (Guernsey), Rev WG H, and Spike 
ConReCT SOLUTIONS OF PRroRLEM No. 2428 received from R H Brooks, W R 
Raillem, Hereward, Dawn, W H Reed, A Newman, Bernard Reynolds, Martin F 
IDT ker (Leeds Aeut-Colonel Loraine, Dr F St, WR B(Plymouth), B A W, 
3D Knox, Rey © T Salusbury, E E H, P C (Shrewsbury), F G Rowland (Shrews 
bury), R Worters (Canterbur E Louden, Columbus No, 2, Sorrento, Mrs Wilson 
(PI h), Dr Wa Heidelberg), T Rober M Mullendorff, Alpha, Columbus, 
Julia Short, MR Fitz aurice, TG (Ware), © E Perugini, Shadforth,M A Eyre, 
H Cooper WH Hayton, H Grundy, D Met Galway), J Dixon, A W Young, 
M Burke, and W Wright. 
SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2426,--By H. Cooper, 
BLACK. 
1. K to Q 6th 
2.Q to K B 5th (ch) K takes Kt 
3. Q mates. 
_.If Black play 1. B to K 4th, 2.Q to Kt 6th (ch); and if 1. P moves, then 2. R to 
Kt 3rd, &c. 
PROBLEM No. 2430, 
By B. G. LAws. 
BLACK, 
YU ttt: 
Z Yj 
Yy YY 
Vd W)de«a 
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YY Yj); 
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H7ffj 
WHITE. 


and mate in two moves, 














White to play, 


CONSULTATION CHESS. 
The subjoined game was recently played at the City of London Chess Club 
between Messrs. HEPPELL, JACOBS, and STEVENS on the one side and 
Messrs. BLOCK, SMITH, and MORLAU on the other, 


(Hampe Allgaier Gambit.) 


WHITE (Messrs BLACK (Messrs. | WHITE (Messrs, BLACK ( Messrs. 





H., J., and 8.) B.,S..and M.) | H.,J., and 8,) B., 8., and M.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 16. B to Q 8rd Q takes P 

2. Kt to Q B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd | Black's positi now compares very 
3. P to B 4th P takes P favourably with that of a few moves 
1, Kt to B 3rd lack, Every piece is in play, and the 


P to K Kt 4th 
P to Kt 5th | 
Pto K R 3rd 
K takes Kt 
P to Q 3rd 


material advantage is such as to ensure 
1 won game 

17. Kt to Kt 3rd 

| 18. Q takes B (ch) 
B to Kt 2nd bi 3 to Q 2nd 

K to Kt 3rd o, 5 to Kt Sen 


| om» 
- , On, The object of this move is not apparent. 
K Kt to K 2nd K to Kt sq defending the R P was 


6. Kt to K Kt 5th 
7. Kt takes P 

& P to Q 4th 

9. B takes P 

10. B to B 4th (ch) 
11. Kt to.K 2nd 


3 takes B 
K to R sq 
Kt to K Kt sq 


12. P to B 3rd K to B sq imperative, 
13. Q to B 2nd | 20, Q takes QR P 
wise prefer B to Q 3rd, which maintains 21. K to B 2nd Kt to R 4th 
_ 8 centre intac 7 os te ou | 22. RtoQR sq Q to Q 4th 

3. oR 2m 

‘e Another well-planted blow, whicl 

14, Castles (Q R) P to Q 4th soon brings matters to a con jusion, 

A move that, owing to White’s reply,| Black has shown great judgment 


throughout this interesting game. 
P to B 4th 
Kt to Kt 6th 
P to B 5th 
Q R to K sq 
K takes B 
Kt takes R 


turns out very useful. 
15. P takes P (dis ch) 
This seemsa singularly weak reply fora 

rame. As the sequel shows 
selily falls, letting the 

udverse Queen into the heart of the 

game. P to K 5th (dia ch) seems th 

correct reply, obtaining a passed pawn 

with a free position, and leaving the 

other side still cramped. 

15. B to B 4th 


|23.Q R to K sq 
| 24. B to K 7th 

25. Q to Q 3rd 
26.Q to K 2nd 

27. Q takes K Kt P 
28. R takes R 

29. Kt to R 5th { to B 7th (ch) 
30. K to Kt sq t takes K Kt P 
' White Resigns. 









BLINDFOLD CHESS. 

Game played at the Hastings and St. Leonards Chess Club between Messrs, 
BLACKBURNE and CHESHIRE, the former contesting seven other games 
simultaneously. 

(Vienna Game.) 

BLACK (Mr. C.) WHITE (Mr. B.) BLACK (Mr. C.) 

P to K 4th B takes P; 19. R to B sq, B to Q 6th; 20. 

K Kt to B 3rd | K R to & sq, Q takes Kt; 21. K takes B, 

P to Q 4th |}Q takes R P, &c., leaving the posit 

Kt takes P 


WHITE (Mr. B.) 
1. P to K 4th 
2.Q Kt to B 3rd 
3. P to B 4th 

1. B P takes P 
5. Q to B 3rd 

6. Kt P takes Kt 
7. P to Q 4th 

8. B to Q 3rd 








shout equal. 


Kt takes Kt | 18. QR to Bsq 
B to K 2nd 192QRtoQBsq KBtoR 6th 
B to K 3rd 20. Q R to B sq 3 takes P 
P toQ B 4th | 21. Kt to R 5th B to Kt 3rd 
9. Kt to K 2nd Kt to B 3rd e Kt to B 4th B to Kt 5th 
10, Castles Q to Q 2nd l we to K 2nd was better, in view of 

Black has played the opening well and hite 8 possibilities of attack : 
carefully | 23. Kt takes Bich) R P takes Kt 
11. R to Kt sq Q Rk to Kt sq i t to B 3rd 
12. B to K 3rd P takes P | Loss of time. Q to R 4th (ch), followed 
13. P takes P Castles | by Bto Kt Sthand R to B 3rd, was the 
"ee : correct play 
14, Kt to B 4th lo pia) a : 
Q to R 5th would also have given White 24. ’ — K to Kt sq 

. | 25. B to Kt 5th B to K 2nd 


r The best reply seems t 


a good attack. 


| 26. B takes B () takes B 








P to K Kt 3rd; then Q to R 6th, threaten- 
ing R to B 6th, &c. | 27.Q to R 3rd K to B 3rd 
14, KttoKt5th | 28. R to B 4th P to K Kt 4th 

A good reply, } iding himself of { to Kt 4th P to B 4th 
White's well-} d Bishop, Dec ifn K l Q is t 
15. Q to Kt 3rd Kt takes B Nothing now can « ‘ 
16. Kt takes Kt K to R sq | 30, P tks P(en pass.) K(B3rd) takes P 


Q to K 7th 
K to K R 3rd 


31. R to Kt sq 
32. P to Kt 3rd 


17. Kt to K B 4th B to K B 4th 


18. R to B 2nd 





Had White now pla 1D 33 Q to Kt 2nd Q takes R 
ame might have cont ws And White resigns. 
A match between the Metropoiitan and Bermondsey Chess Clubs, played 


in the City on Oct, 20, resulted in a victory for the former by 74 to 1}. 
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“THE SAXON SWITZERLAND.” 

This rather fantastic name is fondly given by the citizens 
of Dresden to a district including both banks of the Elbe, in 
the calcareous hill region of Meissen, from Liebethal to the 
Bohemian frontier, and from Falkenberg to Schneeberg. The 
scenery is picturesque and romantic, the hills being partly 
covered with foliage and fir-woods, partly bare, and with out- 
lines of startling abruptness and diversity. Their highest 
summits—the Falkenberg, the Winterberg, the Kénigstein, 
the Hartenstein, and the Zschirnstein—are below 2000 ft 
This district is easily reached from the city of Dresden by 
railway to the station for Schandau and the Kuhstall, and the 
tourist may return by steam-boat down the river. Our Artist's 
Sketches give an idea of the Lilienstein, which is 1368 ft. high, 
the Bastei, and one of the clefts or chasms in the rock near the 
Kuhstall. He writes as follows :— 

* Unlike the Rhine, the cliffs which overlook the Elbe are 
rarely surmounted by ruins of medieval forts; 
perhaps the country around was not sufficiently fruitful to 
supply the needs of the feudal aristocracy with plunder and 
taxes. Nevertheless, in the olden times, a band of robber 
knights, sallying from their castle perched among the rocks of 
the Bastei, enjoyed a long immunity in levying toll on thos 
who used the highway of the Elbe 

“Tt was among the fastnesses of these wild hills that the 
Bohemian peasants retreated. with their goods and belongings, 
during the Thirty Years’ War, when the battle of the ‘ White 
Mountain’ had shattered the hopes of the Protestant party 
throughout all Eastern Germany. And there is still to be 
seen, almost under the shadow of the Winterberg, a flat plat- 
form of rock surmounted by a huge cavernous archway, which 
is known as the Kuhstall, because, in those perilous years, it 
formed a refuge for the herds and flocks of the neighbouring 
peasantry. 

“Opposite the celebrated fortress of Kénigstein, which 
completely commands the passage along the valley of the 
river, stands the Lilienstein, from which the first Napoleon 
attempted the bombardment of the fortress. Having, how- 
ever, succeeded, by great exertions, in dragging three cannon 
on to the level platform which forms the summit of Lilien- 
stein, he was chagrined to find that his shot fell short of the 
three thousand yards which separate the opposite cliffs. It is 
a country in which a guerilla warfare could long be main- 
tained by a mountaineer people familiar with the recesses and 
by-paths of the hills and valleys.” 


castles or 





Lord Justice Cotton, after communications with the Lord 
Chancellor, has taken leave of absence until Christmas, in the 
hope that his resignation may be unnecessary. 

Mr. Hungerford Tudor Boddam, of the Oxford Circuit, has 
been appointed Recorder of Newcastle-under-Lyne, in place of 
Mr. Joseph Underhill, Q.C., appointed first Recorder of the new 
borough of West Bromwich. 

Oct. 25, being the last practice day of the official volunteer 
year, was, notwithstanding the bad weather, extensively used 
by the volunteers throughout the country for completing the 
musketry training, in order that the men may earn the capita- 
tion grant. The few remaining ranges round London were 
well attended, and the Honourable Artillery Company, whose 
butts have only recently been destroyed by fire, went down to 
Bisley to fire at the National Rifle Association’s classing 
ranges. Nearly every corps in London had a drill parade, 
some, like the London Scottish, London Irish, and 3rd Middle- 
sex, being engaged in night outpost duty. 

The Bishop of Rochester, on Oct. 25, dedicated a new 
mission church in Canterbury-road, Camberwell, for the 
Corpus Christi College Cambridge Mission, which has heen 
held for the past three years under a railway arch.—On the 
same day the Bishop distributed prizes for religious education 
to scholars and pupil teachers in his diocese. Alluding to free 
education, he remarked that when it came to be discussed in 
Parliament there would be an opposition manifested to it of 
which very few people had at present any notion. He urged 
the necessity for more co-operation and sympathy among 
Church schools, and explained a scheme with that end in view 
which was about to be adopted in his diocese. 

The widow of a cabinet-maker named Rohl sought in the 
Queen’s Bench Division, on Oct. 25, to recover damages from 
the Metropolitan Railway Company for the death of her 
husband. It appeared that, when travelling on the railway 
last Christmas between Gower-street and Aldgate, Mr. Rohl 
put his head out of the window to get some fresh air, and was 
struck by the door of the brake van of another train going in 
the opposite direction. He died shortly afterwards. ‘lhe door 
had not been closed, and the person responsible for this was a 
servant of the company not on duty at the time. The Lord 
Chief Justice regarded the circumstance of the servant being 
off duty as absolving the company from liability, and accord- 
ingly directed a verdict to be entered in their favour. 

Professor Wallace, of the University of Edinburgh, who 
has lately returned from an agricultural tour of observation 
in the United States, reports that at the end of this year the 
importation of cattle from that country into Great Britain will 
be the largest on record, while that from Canada will equal, if 
it does not exceed, the numbers of 1889. The chief British 
supply is drawn at present from Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Missouri, and the numbers which those States 
could in time produce with the rapidly increasing “ intensive ” 
system of farming is described by Mr. Wallace as “simply 
beyond our power of conception.” Both American and Canadian 
cattle, he tells us, are tied by the head and properly attended 
to on shipboard, and consequently landed in splendid order 
independent of Atlantic weather—a marked contrast to the 
bruised and battered condition of Irish cattle. For weeks 
during this year the price of States cattle equalled that of 
home-fed cattle, and the difference since amounts only to 4s. 
or 6s. per cent. in favour of the buyer of States cattle. 

Sir John Lawes sends to the 7imces his annual letter on the 
wheat crop. The 7imces says his statement is, on the whole, 
satisfactory. The yield is not what it was expected to be in 
the early weeks of July, not what it would almost certainly 
have been if the weather conditions from the middle of July 
onwards had been less adverse ; but it is markedly better than 
last year's yield in the number of bushels per acre, and, 
although there have been 61,176 fewer acres planted with 
wheat, it goes somewhat beyond last year in the total amount 
of thecrop. The average yield of wheat in 1889 is set down 
in approximate figures as 29} bushels per acre. The yield this 
year has not been less than 31 bushels, and it may, perhaps, 
prove to have been as high as 32 bushels. These figures give 
respectively a total gross produce of rather more than nine 
and a half million quarters and of a little less than ten 
million ; and when the necessary deductions have been mad 
for seed there will remain available for home consumption 
either about nine million quarters, or, on the more favourable 
estimate, a little more than nine and a quarter million; and 
on either supposition the amount will be larger than it was 
last year, notwithstanding the diminution in the acreage 
given up to wheat. 
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1, Distant View of the Top of Lilienstein. 2. Lillenstein, from the Elbe. 3. Old House tn Schandau. 
4. Chasm in the Rock, near the Kuhstall. 5. On the Road to the Kuhstall. 6. The Bastei, from the Elbe, 


SKETCHES IN THE “SAXON SWITZERLAND,’ ON THE ELBE, ABOVE DRESDEN, 
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BEASTS AND THEIR WAYS”: 
SAMUEL BAKER, 

African 
er of Egyptian 
earned fame has 


“WILD 
BY SIR 
! portsman, great traveller and 
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st nothing 


ren- 
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he lamented death of General 
of Mr. H. M. Stanley, now 
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in 1854. after eight 

he and his brother 
sanatorium of Newera 
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in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 

th his introductory chapter and 
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The recent loss of 
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in proof of the inadequate power of a “450 bore 

i ne shot at the ele phant or the buffalo ; while his 
mnation of the hollow bullet often used with Express 
wain and again, and is particularly illus- 

hbert Fraser's perilous adventure with a 
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Baker 
i shou d be of 
thick-skinned animals, but 
should be of pure lead ; 
go through the body, not breaking 

e hollow bullet, bat will expand, 
sand sinews, to a flattened front 
half It may then be stopped by 
in on the opposite side of the body, 
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reckoned at 3520 Ib. 
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rompound for 
large deer 
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nner surface 
so much the 
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square foot with a ‘577 bore rifle 
1 ] If the bullet passes out of the 

a portion of this force is lost. But 

other large thick-skinned beasts, Sir Samuel 

ids a still more powerful weapon, the “ Paradox, 

Paradox, No. 8,” with a bullet of 1} 0z., 

No. 8, and a charge of ten, twelve, or 

lrachms of powder. Only strong men could use such 

firs is these, but the author once had arifle that carried 
spherical bullet, four-ounce conical, or half- 
ll, . propelling charge of sixteen drachms 
there were giants in those days.” ‘The rifle, made at Bristol 
in 1840, weighed 21 1b., and was his companion many years in 
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pound shel, with 


Ceylon 

These curious and useful details of shooting apparatus are 
never forgotten in perusing the business-like accounts of Sir 
S. Baker's experiences with the elephants and tigers of India, 
most interesting part of the first volume. 
elephant, in Africa as well as 
three chapters, with 


which are the 
The natural history of the 
in Ceylon and India, is described in 
the employment of the Indian elephant in tiger-hunting, 
more completely and precisely than in any other 
we have read. The African elephant is much the grander 
animal, rising to a stature of 11 ft. or 12 ft. at the shoulder: 
we are told that there is nothing in India to approach the size 
of Jumbo. ‘The author thinks there is no reason why African 
elephants should not be tamed and trained to the service of 
man. We believe there is no proof of its having ever been done. 
The Carthaginian army of Hannibal possessed some elephants, 
but they may have been imported by the Phoenicians from 
Ceylon. The natives of Africa nowhere care for capturing and 
domesticating wild animals. If the British East Africa Com- 
pany would try the experiment, aided by such an able manager 
as Mr. G. B. Sanderson, the renowned official superintendent of 
the Government “ Keddahs” at Dacca and in Assam, we should 
soon learn whether the finest race of elephants on éarth can be 
rendered useful. At present, though valuable for ivory, the 
pair of male tusks averaging 140 lb. weight—some specimens 
being 3001b., and. being borne by both sexes in Africa—the 
living animals are an unmitigated nuisance, destroying the 
crops of grain and causing misery to the native population. 
The ivory trade itself is the main support of the Arab 
slave -raiding crneities, as the people are kidnapped, not 
slaves, but for the purpose of 
African elephant 


book 


sale as 

the coast. If the 
were utterly exterminated, it would be a greater boon 
to African mankind, we doubt not, than would be the 
exterinination of tigers and leopards in India to our Asiatic 
fellow-subjects. Carnivorous beasts of prey, which kill cattle, 
and occasionally kill human beings, may really be less mis- 
chievous than herds of such wasteful monsters as clephants 
among the native agriculturists of Africa. It is satisfactory to be 
told of many native contrivances for destroying elephants. 
Pitfalls, dug 12 ft. or 14 ft. deep, covered with a frail roof of 
branches, grass, and earth, catch many, which are then speared 
to death. 

“There is another terrible method of destroying elephants 
in Central Africa. During the dry season, when the withered 
herbage, from 10 ft. to 14 ft. in height, is most inflammable, a 
large herd of elephants may be found in the middle of such 
high grass by some native hunter, who would immediately 
give notice, and the whole population of the neighbourhood 
would assemble for the hunt. ‘This would be arranged by 
forming acircle of perhaps two miles diameter, and simul- 
taneously firing the grass, so as to create a ring of flames 
round the centre. An elephant is naturally afraid of fire, and 
has an instinctive horror of the crackling of flames when the 
grass has been ignited. As the circle of fire contracts in 
approaching the encircled herd, they at first attempt to 
retreat, until they become assured of their hopeless position ; 
they at length become desperate, being maddened by fear. and 
panic-stricken by the wild shouts of the thousands who have 
surrounded them. At length, half suffocated by the dense 
smoke, and terrified by the close approach of the roaring flames, 
the unfortunateanimalscharge recklessly through the fire, burnt 
and blinded, to be ruthlessly speared by the bloodthirsty crowd 
awaiting this last stampede. Sometimes a hundred or more 
elephants are simultancously destroyed in this wholesale 
slaughter. The flesh of every portion of the animal is then 
cut into long strips. dried and smoked on frames of green wood, 
and the meat is divided among the villages which have con- 
tributed to the hunt. The tusks are also shared, a certain 
portion belonging by right to the various headmen and the 

chief.” We are permitted by the publishers, Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co., to produce in our own pages four of the engravings 


primarily for 
carrying ivory to 
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which adorn Sir Samuel Baker's two volumes; one is that of 
th Circle of Fire. 

‘The natives in another district, which he does not name, 
kill elephants in the forest by waiting for them in the 
branches of large trees overhead. and being furnished with 
enormous daggers, or rather axes, 2ft. long, several inéthes 
wide, very sharp at the point and both edges, and heavily 
weighted at the top with clay. drop these terrible weapons 
height, piercing the elephant’s back just 
behind the shoulder. The Hamran Arabs of the Settite River, 
described in Sir S. Baker's book “The Nile Tributaries of 
Abyssinia,” are brave horsemen and swordsmen, who carry a 
long two-handed sword; three of them hunt an elephant ; 
one provokes the animal and gallops away, pursued by the 
infuriated beast, two or three hundred yards, at a speed of 
eighteen or twenty miles an hour; then he stops, and, just as 
the elephant is preparing to charge, the other men, riding up 
and dismounting, cut the back sinew of the elephant’s hind 
legs with one stroke of their swords. The huge beast is quite 
crippled, and soon, bleeds to death. 

The elephant in India, though naturally timid and less 
intelligent than has been imagined, plays a most important 
part as man’s ally in hunting the tiger. In the narratives of 
Sir Samuel Baker's experiences of this kind, with Mr. Sander- 
son, in 1885, in the grassy islands of the Brahmaputra, below 
Dhubri, and in the Central Provinces, near Moorwarra, with 
the late Mr. Berry, Assistant Commissioner of Jubbulpore, we 
find many characteristic anecdotes of the behaviour of elephants 
in situations of danger. They are very apt to take fright, 
throw themselves about, turn tail and run away ; then in the 
forest their riders are in great risk of being knocked out of the 
howdah, or having their heads and limbs broken against the 
branches of trees. But a long line of elephants, from twelve 
up to thirty or forty, is required to beat the covert of tall 
grass, tamarisk-trees, wild briar-rose, or other jungle, which 
task of several hours, The tiger in such places 
seen till within fifty yards, or nearer, and Sir 
found a smooth-bore gun, at such short 
range, quite as useful as a rifle. He sometimes fired it 
with one hand, like a pistol, while holding on to the 
howdah rail with his left hand, shooting rapidly as at flying 
game without squinting along the sights on the barrel. ‘The 
second Illustration we have borrowed is that of a line of Mr. 
Sanderson's elephants, from the Garo Hills, being deliberately 
challenged by a large tiger, which bounded along their front, 
making demonstrations of attacking each elephant in suc- 
cession, but which Mr. Sanderson shot and killed. It was sent 
to Lady Baker, at the camp ; that lady had, on a preceding day, 
been with her husband on an elephant, when he “ wiped the 
eye” of the Rajah Suchi Khan by killing a tiger which the 
Rajah had only wounded. 

Three chapters are specially devoted to the tiger ; one only 
to the lion. which is now getting very scarce in Asia, being 
confined, we learn, to a limited number in Guzerat (India) 
and a few in Persia. We have never been able to regard the 
lion as a finer animal than the tiger. Apart from the im- 
posing aspect of his face and shaggy mane, his shape is not 
so handsome ; and the superiority of his strength lies in the 
stroke of the fore paws, and also in the jaws, not equally in 
his whole body. Sir Samuel Baker gives him credit for a sort 
of frank courage, differing from “ the slinking habits of tigers, 
leopards, and the feline race generally”; which may be only 
the comparative stupidity of the lion. Many other African 
travellersand hunters entertain no great respect for this powerful 
beast. It is true that a blow of the lion’s paw will smash a man’s 
skull or spine, while the tiger's claw only lacerates the head and 
face ; the tiger kills by biting over the man’s shoulder through 
his back and chest. Buta single lion is hardly a match for 
the buffalo; two or three lions will attack together. Never- 
theless, as the so-called “King of Beasts” is so famous in 
poetic and romantic allusions, we choose, for the next of our 
borrowed Illustrations, that of a big lion, on the Settite River, 
prowling at night around the fenced camp, to which Sir 8S. 
Baker, with a Hamran Arab and three Tokrooris, had retired. 
The lioness had been shot and brought into this camp the 
day before ; and this faithful leonine husband came to ask 
what they had done with his wife, but found “no admittance” 
through a strong fence of tree-stems and kittur thorns: next 
day, the lion also was shot. 

Other wild beasts, the leopard and hunting cheetah, the 
North American and the Indian bear, the hippopotamus and 
rhinoceros of Africa, the crocodile (not a beast), the buffalo 
and bison, the boar, the hyena, the giraffe, antelopes, deer. 
sambur, wapiti, and cervine varieties, are discussed in these 
instructive volumes, We conclude an imperfect review with 
brief notice of the native method of snaring the rhinoceros in 
the region east of the White Nile. The beast comes regularly 
every night to one spot, to deposit its dung against the stem 
of acertain large tree. A trap for one leg is constructed, a 
small round hole covered with a neatly made sieve of wood 
and bamboo, which sticks to the leg when thrust into 
the hole. A noose of rope is laid around it, to which is 
attached a heavy log of timber slightly buried in the 
earth. The animal gets his leg entangled by this noose, 
and runs off with the encumbering log, which soon 
catches in the bushes or trees. Hunters follow, and kill the 
rhinoceros with their spears, as is shown in the last Engraving 
of our selection. The flesh of this animal is eaten by the 
Soudan Arabs, but is refused by the savage tribes ; its hide and 
horn fetch a good price. In Africa, evidently, the wild men 
have their own ways of dealing with the wild beasts; yet the 
civilised sportsman, owning a ‘577 bore rifle, with cartridges of 
6 dr. powder and solid bullets of 650 ¢r., can do a great deal of 
good. He can often, by one day's skilful work, supply food to 
populous village, and rid the dhurra-fields of a destructive 
pest. The English hunter of big gamnie is a benefactor to 
African humanity, but his pastime will be over, we expect, in 
less than a quarter of a century hence. 
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The Glasgow University Liberal Club have adopted Lord 
Aberdeen as their candidate for the Lord Rectorship of Glasgow 
University, Mr. Balfour, Secretary for Ireland, having been 
adopted by the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists. 

The ordinary legal preiiminaries for the transfer to the 
tenants, under the Land Purchase-Act, of the large estates of 
the Earl of Egmont, in North-East Cork, have been completed, 
and the Land Purchase Commissioners have notified the ten- 
antry that the purchase money will be granted to the tenants 
in nearly every case. The total grant reaches £157,000. 

The dedication festival of the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Clumber Park, Worksop, erected by the Duke of New- 
castle, was held on Oct. 22. ‘Two Bishops took part in the 
service —the Bishop of Argyll (the celebrant) and Bishop 
Smythies, of Central Africa—each of whom wore his mitre in 
the procession. The altar was ablaze with candles, incense 
was freely used, and the Angelus bell was rung at the con- 
secration of the Elements and the elevation of the Host. The 
Rev. A. H. Stanton, Vicar of St. Alban’s, Holborn, preached 
the sermon. The total value of the church and its accessories 
is about £60,000. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

OUR MONTHLY LOOK ROUND. 
Several correspondents have, of late, written to ask if I ean 
give them any information respecting a so-called “ wooden 
caterpillar,” by which expression, I presume, they mean an 
actual insect-larva which has assumed a more or less wooden 
strneture and composition. I think I can supply the desired 
knowledge. The caterpillar in question is found. in New 
Zealand, and is known scientifically as that of the Jipialis 
rivescens, In length it averages about three inches. It 
affects the neighbourhood of the rata-tree, which is a kind of 
myrtle with big scarlet flowers. The “ aweto,” as the caterpillar 
is called, lives underground, and when it is mature it becomes, 
curiously enough, the object of the attentions of a species of 
fungus, named the Spheria Robertsii. The fungus implants 
itself on the caterpillar’s neck, and, settling down there, grows 
intoa long stem, which ends, like a bulrush, in a swollen head. 
The fungus may measure about eight or nine inches in height, 
and grows up into the air through the earth covering the 
sut, as regards the unfortunate caterpillar itself, 
curious changes are produced in its body by the fungus. The 
roots of the latter spread through the insect, and seem 
gradually to absorb or to replace the natural structures of the 
anima!. The result is that the unfortunate caterpillar is 
killed by its conversion into the woody substance of the fungus, 
and in this state, with the aérial part of the plant growing 
out of its body, the insect can be preserved for an indefinite 
time. The curious part of the story from a scientific point of 
view consists in the absolutely constant association of the 
caterpillar and the fungus. This would almost seem to be a case 
of symbiosis, or the vital connection of two different organisms. 
In this case, it is clear, the association is to the detriment of 
the insect, and is not one of mutual help. 
* * ¥ * * 


insect. 


I observe that a druggist was recently proseented in Glasgow 
for selling artificial salicylic acid in place of the natural acid, 
the former made from carbolic acid, and the latter 
obtained from salicin and oil of wintergreen. The case was 
withdrawn, and in my opinion rightly so, on the ground that. 
as all chemists have hitherto sold the artificially prepared 
acid, it was obviously unfair to single out a solitary individual 
as a scapegoat for the whole. ‘The researches of Professor 
Charteris, of Glasgow University, appear to show that the 
artificial acid, prescribed for rheumatism, was apt to produce 
bad and untoward symptoms, due presumably to the presence 
of creosotic acid—this last being a poisonous substance. 
Physician’. will now require to prescribe natural salicylic 
acid, or the pure artificial acid, and to specify either salt in 
their prescriptions. There is just one point which I confess 
I scurcely understand in this matter—namely, how, consider- 
ing the wide prescription of artificial salicylic acid, we have 
not heard frequently of its bad effects. Is it not possible 
that some patients exhibit an idiosynerasy to salicylic acid, 
as others may do to laudanum, to quinine, and indeed to 
nearly every other drug? One swallow does” not make a 
summer, and, although it appears to be desirable that physi- 
cians should use the natural or pure acid, yet it appears 
somewhat rash, logically speaking, to conclude that the artifi- 
cial acid is always and uniformly dangerous in its effects. 

* 7 * * * 

What is this one hears about beer-drinking in relation to 
glass? A certain Dr. Schultze claims to have discovered that 
beer preserves its taste only when it is drunk out of a gold-lined 
silver jug, or out of a “ covered salt-glazed stone mug.” If beer 
stands for five minutes only in a glass, says Dr. Schultze, even 
when placed in the cold and in the dark, its taste and odour 
will be appreciably and injuriously affected. This result has 
been obtained after trial tests on a hundred beer-drinkers or 
so. The reason for the change in the beer is believed to be 
due to certain matters in the glass being soluble in the fluid. 
Lead appears to be the constituent in the glass which is dis- 
solved out in the form of an oxide, and, although the quantity of 
the metal is extremely minute, it is claimed that it affects the 
beer, as has been said. Hence we shall be wise, it is argued, 
if we quaff our beer out of the old stone mug or the more 
recherché silver-lined-with-gold vessel. It might prove inter- 
esting if beer-drinkers at home made personal experimentation 
on the subject of the taste of their beverage as affected by the 
vessels in which it is contained. 

* * * * * 

Some years ago Dr. Robert Koch discovered that tuber- 
culosis (of which disease consumption is a lung-manifesta- 
tion) was caused by a living germ known as a bacillus—a rod- 
shaped organism, which, multiplying within the body, gave 
origin to the ailment. One proof of this assertion is afforded 
by the fact that when a healthy guinea-pig is inoculated with 
these germs it develops tuberculosis. Everyone knows how 
hopeless of cure, as a rule, consumption is when it has once 
gained a secure foothold in the human body. Many methods 
of cure, from drugs to food and climatics, are daily tried, 
yet the disease, it must be confessed, is still a béte noire 
of physicians. Interesting it is, therefore, to find Dr. Koch 
now telling us that he has succeeded in discovering a sub- 
stance which acts as a preventive of tubercle - growth. 
What that substance is he has not yet told the world of 
science, but we learn that it is capable of rendering guinea-pigs 
insusceptible to the disease by inoculation ; while, if the 
tuberculosis has already begun its course in these animals, and 
has advanced in its career, the influence of the, as yet, secret 
substance will check the ailment without affecting the health 
of the rodents. The world will wait with eagerness to hear 
the final result of Koch’s experiments. 

* * * * + 

If there is one ailment which, more than another, has 
puzzled the faculty, both as to cause and cure, it is assuredly 
sea-sickness. Various are the theories which have been enter- 
tained regarding it, and many are the remedies which have 
been proposed for it. I note that a certain M. Rochet has 
lately promulgated a new view of mal de mer. He attributes 
the ailment to a lessening of the brain’s blood-supply ; and 
this lessening, in turn, he asserts is caused by the erratic 
nature of the muscular movements in those unfortunates who 
are not accustomed to go down to the sea in ships. M. Rochet 
says that the muscular system always receives a very large 
share of blood, and has a considerable amount of the vital 
fluid always passing out and in. Left to ourselves on land, 
our movements, says M. Rochet, are duly regulated, and often 
unconseiously, with the result of equalising the blood-pressure 
in muscles and brain. On board ship, contrariwise. the control 
of movements is lost. The muscles lose tone, as it were, and, 
while the blood-supply decreases in the brain, it increases in 
the body—hine ill@ lachryme. Infants and young children 
are not ill at sea, because, says M. Rochet, their muscular 
movements not having become fixed and stereotyped as in the 
adult, they are not affected by the motion of the ship. On 
land, the infant may reel as on deck. The remedies proposed 
are various drugs (strychnine among them), and drinks con- 
taining carbonic acid gas. ‘lhis last is tantamount to an 
advcceacy of dry champagne as a cure. ANDREW WILSON. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


An important point in the 
h ‘reased leng 
loor dress 


quartet 


sure to produce 


a seam over the hip, shou 


ts of braid or velvet have not disappeared from tail 
frocks: they are often shown wide between top reve 
to the waist (where threes ig” itlol appear 

the « it) and then spreading o rain the 

the basque, which t way t¢ how the 
ure worn, but the ready-shape for this 
vd f to match has now become so common that 
the best mak ‘ ing mploy the style. Top yokes 
trimmed along with jew led passementerie, the t ler part of 
prettily folded and the fastening concealed, are 

for finer cloths, 
ther trimming is quite a feature of the moment. Long 
ostrie h-feathers are as popu ir nas ever, but are run 
closely in the race for favour by boas of “hackle” or cock’s 
feather It is difficult to realise without seeing the difference 
between the best and the cheapest qualities in this material. 
Ruffles of ostrich-feathers, just long enough to tie round the 
throat, are very becoming additions, and can be had in almost 
iny colour. Black-feather trimming is also placed on dresses, 
ind pompons of dyed feathers are used on hats of the toque 
or round Spanish description 

Plateau hats, as I described them some weeks ago, are 
already quite common. Very low crowns and very broad 
brims obtain universally, except for a few of the little toques 
that are so becoming to some faces, and at the same time so 


convenient in windy weather, that they are worn every year 


in a fashion that scarcely changes. Long feathers are being 
placed largely round the broad brims, sometimes almost 


concealing the felt or velvet of the shape. When the brim 


is turned up at the back, and caught against the low crown, 
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ostricl, tips are often nlaecd on the crown and 

droop over to shade the back hair. Fliglits of little birds 
re very much used to trim snch hats, too; one or, perhaps, 
pread wings appearing on the front, and 

and 1 numerous crowd at the back, a twist of 

t connect he groups rhere is a liking for wings 

ies or bonnets placed like those on Mercury’s cap— 
pointing from the back of the chapeau to the front: 

e sometimes veritable birds’ wings. sometimes they are 

ie of velvet or embroidered cloth. For example, a flat 
»vw bonnet shape has a centre of rather high folds of 

n vel ve . } | up on each side by wings of white cloth 
embroidered with gold beads, and narrowly edged with beaver 
fur. A very similar shape of yellow velvet has wings of 
some pale-grey bird, like a small sea-gull, with a few loops 
of narrow black-velvet ribbon appearing at the extreme back 
between the wings, and it has also strings of the same black 
velvet. 

Black velvet 
on millinery of all colours. A very crude and trying series 
of “aniline dye” colours has been brought ont in millinery 
velvets : a corn-flower blue, a vivid violet, a staring Mandarin 
vellow, and a veritable magenta are among them. Probably 
the black is introduced to soften these bright colours. Any- 
how, there is, appearing in feathers, velvet ribbons, jet 
hbandeanx, coronets, brooches, or buckles, and bonnet-strings, 
combined w very other colour known. A hat of old-rose 
velvet is bordered with a black cord, and a flight of black 
swallows form the trimming, most of them on the back, 
some on the front of the brim, and one actually under- 
neath it A green cloth folded crown, with green velvet 
coronet twist, has a brim of jet under all. A flat crown 
of red velvet is crossed with a trellis- work of jet 
beads, and, for further trimming, has only a couple of 
bows of red velvet high at the back, and pinned together with 
a jet brooch. A grey felt hat is lined smoothly under the 
brim with black velvet, shown at the back where the shape 
turns up against thecrown; the trimming is of mingled black 
ostrich tips and grey velvet ribbon. A very chic bonnet has 
folded sides of the bright ‘“ Mandarin” yellow velvet. with a 
bow at the front of brown velvet; a narrow rim of jet is 
visible between each of the pleats of the crown, and a jet 
coronet finishes the shape off at the back, while the strings are 
brown. This mixture would once have been considered too 
hizarre for any woman of refinement. But in dress, as in 
furniture, there is now a reaction towards the brighter and 


trimmings are used indiscriminately 


perhaps more barbaric types. 

Japan appears to be a country in which women are little 
regarded. A correspondent (Mrs. W. H. 8.) sends me a warm 
protest, on behalf of the Englishwomen there resident, against 
the proposal made by the Japanese diplomatists to subject 
foreign residents to the jurisdiction of native laws. European 
nations, of course, exercise that right. f a foreigner commit 
an offence against the laws of a country in which he resides, 
he is tried and punished according to those laws without 
objection from his own nation. But Eastern nations, in their 
jurisprudence, their customs, and their whole range of ideas, 
differ so widely from civilised Western ones that this power of 
judging Europeans, with the consent of their own Govern- 
ments, has never yet been conceded to the East by treaty. 
That, however, is what the Japanese Government now 
wish to attain. My correspondent says: “Although, in 
most instances, Japanese would be incapable of adjudi- 
cating justly for us even a good code of laws, one cannot 


help wondering how: they mean fo satisfy ns in matters about 
which they have nolaws—with regard to women, for iustance. 
Japanese women have no redress against most kinds of wrong. 
infamy, and misery. In the event of the revision being made, 
does Japan expect Englishwomen to sink to the level of her 
own! Her women, for instance, can be married one month 
and discarded the next without reason. To show the condition 
of the marriage tie,in Tokio in one month there were 157 
divorces—157 men discarded their wives in one city in one 
month! And not one word from law in that, not one’ pitiful 
cry for justice could be raised: they were simply cast off to 
lead a life of misery or find a new master. Yet the women of 
Japan are sweet-tempered, highly intelligent, and natura ly 
faithful. In the upper circles, too, a kind of polygamy is the 
rule rather than the exception from the Emperor downward 
and so long as that exists so long, we argue, is Japan unfit to 
have jurisdiction over us.” 

I should think so! Clearly, in Eastern lands and among 
half-civilised peoples, where what are considered the very 
foundations of civilised society are subverted by the law, it is 
unnatural for Europeans to be subject, by international agree- 
ment and without redress, to the inferior and vicious code. 
Surely our Foreign Office will, at least, take care that English- 
women resident in Japan are not reduced to the Eastern level 
by “ Treaty revision.” FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER 

The Mercers’ Company have made a grant of £21 to the 
prize fund of the Society of Arts’ examinations, to which fun 
the Clothmakers’ Company had previously contributed £20 

Sir Frederick Mappin, Bart., has presented a beautiful 
stained-glass window to the church of St. John. Ranmoor, 
near Sheffield, in memory of his uncle, Mr. Jolin Newton 
Mappin of Birchlands, the founder of the edifice. 

The foundation-stone of the Central Fruit and Vegetable 
Market, which is forthwith to be built at the corner of 
Farringdon-street and Charterhouse-street, was laid on Oct. 22 
by the Lord Mayor, who was accompanied by the Sheriffs and 
other civic dignitaries. 

The park presented to Bolton by Mr. John Pennington 
Thomasson, formerly member for Bolton, was opened on 
Oct. 23. It includes recreation grounds, tennis lawns, bathing 
ponds, and playgrounds, and will ultimately include a library 
and museum. 

The Board of Agriculture has published a memorandum 
containing the result of the special inquiry made through the 
inspectors under the Drainage and Improvement Acts into the 
position and prospects of the potato crop in Great Britain, in 
view of the appearance of potato blight in Ireland. ‘The 
information placed at the disposal of the Board is drawn from 
the personal observation of twenty-four inspectors in England 
and seventeen in Scotland, who have reported on the appre- 
hended extent of disease in the potato crop during the month 
of September in twenty-eight English and eighteen Scottish 
counties. Ireland, where the relative importance of this crop 
is by far the greatest (one fifth of the arable surface being 
employed in potato-growing), lies beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Board of Agriculture, and was outside the scope of the 
present inquiry, which concerned Great Britain only, where 
little more than 3 per cent. of the arable land is used for 
potatoes. The general result of the inquiry appears to be that 
no serious loss of the potato crop in Great Britain from disease 
is to be apprehended, as the late or main crop is regarded as 
comparatively sound. 











18. Od. a lb. HOYUNE and ASSAM. 
Of Excellent Quality, 
18. 3d. a lb. CONGOU and ASSAM. 
Thoroughly Good Tea, 
18. 6d. a lb. OOPACK and CACHAR ASSAM. 
Of Great Strength and Fine Quality. 
15. 9d. a lb. KAISOW and DARJEELING. 
The May Pickings, Covered with Bloom, 
Os. Od.a lb. CEYLON and DARJEELING. 
Of Superb Quality, a most Delicious Tea, 
Teas at 1s. 6d. and upwards, packed in 7, 10,14, and 20 Ib, Canisters 
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Read what the LADY’S PICTORIAL says: 
8 not surprising to learn that day fy day the public are appreciating 
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rhe daily INCREASING MULTITUDE of ORDERS received by the 
UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY (Limited) is unmistakable 
evidence of how widely their system of FIRST -HAND- TRADING is 
appreciated throughout the Country. The. public are realising what. the 
Directors of the UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY have accomplished 
in breaking down the ADAMANTINE WALL of PARTITION which 
previously existed between IMPORTER and CONSUMER, and placing 
within reach of all, the INESTIMABLE BOON enabling anyone,in even 
the smallest Town or Village in the Kingdom, t obtain TEA DIRECT 
from the IMPORTER; Delivered at their own Doors anywhere. CAR- 
RIAGE PAID. The result is, the Offices of the UNITED KINGDOM 
TEA COMPANY are BESIEGED with CUSTOMERS for TEA, 


Proprietors of Hotels and Managers of large Institutions will find it 
most advantageous using these Teas in their Establishments. 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, LIMITED, 


TEA MERCHANTS BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Head Offices: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Branch Offices : 47, 49, and 51, Worship Street ; and 





1, Paul Street, Finsbury, E.C. 


21, 
MINCING LANE, () & T 7 
LONDON. 


— 





-—~ ee 


All packages containing the United Kingdom Tea Company's Teas, whether Head Offices: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Chests, Canisters, Bags, or Packets, invariably bear, asa Guarantee of Quality, 
the Com ny's Registered Trade Mark, as above—viz., Three Ladies, 
ing England, Scotland, and Ireland—the United Kingdom, 


KINGDOM "sis 
TEA COMPANY’S TEAS 


FIRST HAND DIRECT FROM IMPORTER TO CONSUMER, SAVING ALL MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS! 


DELIVERED ANYWHERE, CARRIAGE PAID. 


The Directors of the UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY (Limited) 
sample all Teas imported ; their professional Tea Tasters and Buyers select 
and purchase, FIRST HAND, the choicest growths, these being sent out 
(Delivered anywhere, Carriage Paid) at the narrowest possible margin of 
Commission on FIRST COST and at prices largely below those charged by 
Retailers for inferior qualities, Indeed, no Civil Service or Co-operative 
Store can compete with them. A reference to the prices for Tea quoted on 
any, even of the very largest, of the Store lists, will instantly bear out the 
accuracy of this statement. 

The Company's Duty-paid Stores are fitted throughout, with the most 
perfect TEA BLENDING and TEA PACKING MACHINERY worked by 
STEAM POWER. The Teas are not touched by hand from the time of 
leaving the Tea Gardens in China, India, or Ceylon, until they are actually 
being used by the Consumer, 





Read what HEALTH says: 

« PURE TEAS.—We have tested Samples of the Teas suppl 
“UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPAN Limited), a 
* enjoys the distinct on of heing Tea Merchants | 

H.R.H. the Princ Vales, The Teas sold by th mpany con 
“ from the [mp« othe Pub seed, are d en sirely-by Mach 
“not being tot ~d ry ha . All’ the fre excess of 
“ astringency. ’ ts of the UNITED Kl NG Dow rt. COMPANY 

ure what they claim to b pure artic oe w i spl 

n saith 


“ resnit from using t 
‘and Darjeeling Tea at 2s 
“a doubt, please the most fastidiou 











CHEAP REMITTANCES by Postal Orders issued at any Post Office a 
1d. for various sums up to 10s, 6d., and ‘14d. for 15s. and 20s, l 
trifling charge no further outlay whatever is incurred ; 
promptly Delivered, Carriage Paid, at Customers’ own Doors anywhert 
the United Kingdom. 

An interesting BOOK ON TEA, containi umerous 
published by the UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMP (NY for 
with Samples of Tea (all Free of Charge) to anyone on app 
Directors respectfully ask the public to READ the BOOK, to TASTE the 
SAMPLES, and to JUDGE for THEMSELVES. 


The United Kingdom Tea Company, Limited, have received from 

Customers thousands of Unsolicited Testimonials, speaking in the 

highest praise of the Delicious Quality and Moderate Prices of the 
Company's Teas. 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, LIMITED, 


TEA MERCHANTS BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Branch Offices : 47, 49, and 51, Worship Street ; and 
1, Paul Street, Finsbury, E.C 
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HAMPTON AND SONS | 


INVITE AN INSPECTION OF THEIR CHOICE STOCK AND SPECIMEN SHOW ROOMS OF MODERN AND ANTIQUE ARTISTIC 


FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS, CARPETS AND CURTAINS, ORIENTAL AND ORNAMENTAL OBJECTS, 


AT A MINIMUM PROFIT FOR CASH. CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY RAILWAY STATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
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ARTISTIC STANDARD ADIUSTABLE LAMPS. New and Special Designs for this Season, with the Improved Self-Extinguishing 
Burners. A Splendid Assortment in Wrought Iron and Copper, Brass and Copper, and All Polished Brass, from 38s. 6d. to £50. 


EASY CHAIRS. In Great Variety in the Best Forms, Luxuriously Stuffed. In Morocco, as Illustrated, from £5 10s. 


c THE SHELL EASY CHAIR. IAMPTON and SONS Registered Design. In three sizes; in Sateen, £3 15s., £4 5s., and £€@ 15s. 
Sat Ditto Ditto Ditto Ditto In Rich Silk Plush, €7 10s., £8 10s., and £9 10s. 


PALI. MALL EAST, CHARING CROSS, ILONDON. Works: 43, Belvedere Rd., S.E. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS. 


(THE ORIGINAL FIRM. ESTABLISHED 1810.) 


Show Rooms: 220, REGENT ST., W.; & 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. (iio) 


THE LEADING SILVERSMITHS AND ELECTRO-PLATERS OF THE WORLD. 














14-inch Button Hook, with Solid Silver Handle, 18s, 
Shoe Lift to match, 18s, 












































‘ a . : Silver Mounted and Cut 
Solid Silver Mounted Toilet ‘olid Silver Round Powder Box, Glass Salts Bottles 
Bottle, with Fine Cut Glass, finely Chased, £3 3s. Solid Silver Cigarette Case, idin, diameter .. £21 6 0 

Elegz Fluted, 45s. 2 in, - 22 0 
Solid Silver Hand Mirror, £24 4s, — hin. - 300 
me ra yee te 3 in. $6 0 
Illustrated Catalogue “ A reputation of eighty years for high quality Goods forwarded to the 
Post Free. and low prices.” Country for selection. 
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4 pint 
4 


1 Solid Silver Bonnet Solid Silver Cigar and Cigarette 
. co et 66 . ee 


6 
6 Solid Silver Cabinet Photo Frame, 30s, Solid Silver Lady's Hair Brush, 35s. Whisk, 22s. 6d. Case, £6 6a, 








CAUTION.—_MAPPIN BROTHERS’ Goods can ONLY be obtained at 


220, REGENT STREET, W.; 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; AND QUEEN’S WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


















For Wills and Bequests, see page 570. 





BEQUESTS. 
H.R.W. Don Ant 
D de Montpensie: 
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f Syracuse 
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(0) to his wife, Mr 
personal estats 
income to his wife until 
if she ] 
for his children 
trusts, for his 
widow, and then for all | 
The will, with three codici 
Isq., late of Plumpton House, Bury St. E 
oved by his widow, Mrs. Bevan, his son, Mr. Gascoygne 
n, and his sons-in-law, Mr. R Wilson and Mr. Edward 
the and trustee ie value of the personal 
amounting to £33 The 
bequeaths his household furniture, plate, and 


“THE SONG OF SOZODONT. 


where the checkered 


long remailr 
rhe o 


wife, for 


shall so 


Robert 


lmuna 


Bevan, 


William 


peen 


Cadge executors 


On testator 


up varas, 
pictures 


eatate 
house- 


I was born in the woods, 
Lends a charm to every 

Where the song of birds blends perfectly 
With the fragrance of the flowe: 


bowel Pt mae 


I live in the homes of rich and 
I live to do them good, 

I cleanse; I heal; and I perfume 
The odours of the wood 


poor 


with 


And clean and sweet is the path I leave 
Wherever my feet may tread ; 

And thousands of those I rain down 
Jenedictions on my head ! 


A FINE THING FOR THE 
TEETH. 

Fragrant SOZODONT is a fluid compo- 
sition of the purest and choicest ingredients 
of the Oriental vegetable kingdom. Every 
ingredient is well known to have a beneficial 
effect on the teeth or gums. Its embalming 
or antiseptic property and aromatic fragrance | 
make it a toilet luxury. SOZODONT, — : 
removes all disagreeable odours from the breath 
caused by catarrh, bad teeth, &c. It is entirely | 
free from the injurious and acrid properties of 
tooth pastes and powders, which destroy the 
enamel. One bottle will last six months. Of 
all Chemists, price 2s. 6d. 
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ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 
CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price Lists post free. 
Embroidered Handkerchiefs, from 

Children’s .. 

Ladies 2 
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1 effects, his private horses and carriages, and a legacy of 


NEWS 


NOV. 1, 1890 


or in the joint names of himself and wife, in the London and 


the 


This Jev 


SPEARMAN'S SERGES. 


The Coming Fashion, Navy Blues, Brown, Black, and Fancy Colours, &c., from 1s. the Yard. 


Ladies’ Patterns Free. 


He directs that his son, Gascoygne, shall have 
the option of succeeding to his share in the banking business 
carried on by him at his death, and he devises and bequeaths 
all his real estates (including the Plumpton House estate, near 
Bury St. Edmunds, and Barningham, Stanton, 

toven, and Brampton, in Suffolk) and the residue of his 
personal estate to his executors and trustees, upon trust, to sell 
and to invest the proceeds thereof, and to pay the income to 
his wife for life, and, after her death, to stand possessed 
thereof, subject to the payment of £100 to his grand- 
daughter, Agnes Bevan, upon trust for his children, as therein 
mentioned. 

The will (dated April 4, 1884), with a codicil (dated Nov. 19, 
1887), of Mr. Charles Thomas Perry, late of 9, Warnford-court, 
tockbroker, and of Richmond Lodge, Forest-hill, who died on 
Sept. 23 last, was proved on Oct. 18 by Conrad Wilkinson and 
David Wilkinson, the executors, the value of the personal 


£500 to his wife. 


estates at 


estate amounting to upwards of £32,000, The testator bequeaths 
his furniture, plate, pictures, jewellery, and honsehold effects, 
all his shares in the Bank of Australasia, the Epsom Grand 
Stand Company, and the Victoria Club Company, and all the 
other shares standing in his name, and not payable to 
r, to his daughter, Jessy Mary Ann Perry. ‘The 
iland pe he leaves, upon trust, 

fe, and then her children or issue, 


own 
residue 
for his 


as she 


beare 
r onal estate 
fol 


» will (dated Sept. 11, 1889) of Major Charles Carpenter, 
late R.A., late of 14, King-street. St. James’s, and of the Army 
and Navy Club, Pall-mall, who died on July 13 last, was proved 
on Oct. 20 by Joseph John Morgan and Colonel Edward Berkeley 
Mansel, the executors, the value of the personal estate in the 
United Kingdom amounting to over £31,000, The testator 
bequeaths the whole of his stock and shares in the London 
and South Western Railway, upon trust. to pay the interest to 
Miss S. A. Rackham, for life, and, at her death, in equal portions 
between his nieces, Maude Carpenter and Evelyn Carpenter ; 
£500 to the said Miss Rackham , £3000 to his sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Edith Carpenter; and a complimentary legacy to his 
executor Colonel Mansel, The residue of his personal property 
he leaves to his said two nieces, in the proportion of two thirds 
to Maude and one third to Evelyn 


‘The will (dated Nov. 19, of Lientenant-Colonel 
Lewis Charles Augustus Meyer, late of Tunbridge Wells, who 
died on Sept. 4 last, at St. Leonards-on-Sea, was proved on 
Oct. 11 by the Rev. David Dale Stewart and Samuel Mercer, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
over £2 The testator bequeaths £2000 each to his sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Hildegard Meyer,and his nephew, Hans von Meyer ; 
the money on current and deposit account in his own name, 


1889) 


SO) 


County Bank, and all the effects at his residence, to his wife, 
Mrs. Julia Mary Meyer ; and some other legacies. He makes 
up certain trust funds of his marriage settlement to £10,000 
Two and Three-Quarter per Cent. Stock, and he directs the 
same to be held, upon trust, for his wife, for life, and then for 
his said nephew. ‘The residue of his personal estate is to be 
divided equally between the Church Missionary Society, the 
Church Pastoral Aid Society, the Army Scripture Readers’ and 
Soldiers’ Friend Society, Miss Daniels’s Home for Soldiers at 
Aldershot, the Military Benevolent Fund (Messrs. Cox and 
Co.), the London City Mission, the Kent General Hospital 
(Maidstone), Tunbridge Wells Hospital, the Rescue Society 
(79, Finsbury-pavement), the German Society of Benevolence 
(44, Finsbury-pavement), the Indigent Blind Visiting Society, 
the Cripples’ Home (17A, Marylebone-road), the general fund 
of the Theological Halls—Wycliffe Hall, Oxford, and Ridley 
Hall, Cambridge—the Society for Protecting Women and 
Children, the Reformatory and Refuge Union (32, Charing- 
cross) ; and the following charitable institutions in Hanover— 
namely, the Military Frauen Verein, the Kinder Heilanstand, 
the Stephan Stift, the Frederichon Stift, and the Henrietton 
Stift. 

The will (dated Sept. 22, 1885) of the Rev. John Davies, 
late of 16, Belsize-square, Hampstead, who died on Sept. 18 
last, was proved on Oct. 21 by Miss Mary Emily Davies, the 
daughter, and Edward Davies, the brother, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £25,000, 
The testator gives legacies to his said brother, and to his 
nephew, Herbert Edward Davies; and the residue of his 
property to his two daughters, Mary Emily and Helen, in 
equal shares. 

The will (dated Jan. 31, with a codicil (dated 
April 15 following), of Mrs. Emma Josephine Campbell, late 
of Otekaike, Otago, New Zealand, who died on April 17 last, 
at Dunedin, was proved in London on Oct. 8 by Bryan Cecil 
Haggitt and Alexander Campbell Begg, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate in England amounting to upwards 
of £14,000, ‘The testatrix bequeaths £5000 to the Otago 
Hospital and Charitable Aid Board, upon trust, for the relief 
of patients in the Dunedin Hospital ; £6000 to the Dunedin 
Diocesan Trust Board to erect a church and parsonage house 
in the district of Waitaki, for members of the Church of 
England ; and there are large legacies to her own and her late 
husband's relatives and others, and a special gift of her late 
husband's Eton leaving books. As to the residue of her real 
and personal estate, she leaves one half to her sister, Alice 
Humphreys, and one half, upon trust, for her brother, Cyril 
Goodricke Hawdon, for life, and then for his children. 

The will (dated April 13, 1883), with a codicil (dated 


1890), 








STREETERS DIAMONDS 


WHITE & MODERN CUT 
MOUNTED from &5.to & 5,000. 
i8 NEW BOND S™,W. LONDON. 


llery Business was 


STRONG, USEFUL, DURABLE. 


Gentlemen's Patterns Free. 


JOYNSON 
DRAWING-PAPER 


SUITABLE FOR WATER-COLOURS 
To be obtained of all Stationers. 
Write to ST. MARY CRAY for Samples. 


established in the City in the reign of King George the Third. 


Fine & Large Weavings. 
DELIVERED 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


Any length cut and only to be bought of 
SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, THE ROYAL FACTORS, PLYMOUTH. 


. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay ALL 
PALN and spasmodic action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 


Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


Sold by all Chemists, at Is. 14d. per Bottle. 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


from falling off. 
White Hair to 


Prevents the Hair 

Restores Grey or 
COLOUR. 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unplcasant 
odour. 

Is NoT a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
or even white linen. 

Should be in every house where a Hain REXEWER 
is necded. 


)P ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, pvice 3s. 64. 


os NOTICE. 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now br 
obtained in New York from the ANG1O-AMERICANS | 
Drue Co. 217, FULTON STREBT, and all Druggists. 


its ORIGINAL 








PETER ROBINSON | 


EVERY REQUISITE FOR 


FAMILY & COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


ESTIMATES AND PATTERNS 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. 


256 to 262, REGENT ST. 
PETER ROBINSON. 


PETER ROBINSON'S experienced 

Assistants and Dress-fitters 
travel to any part of the 
with goods for selection 


immediately on receipt of letter or telegram, 
Mantles, 


They take with them Dresses, 
Millinery, and everything 
that may be required, 


at the same reasonable prices as if 
London, 


purchased at the warehouse in 


Travelling cxpenses are not charged, however distant the 


resilience may be. 


Telegraphic Address—* PETER 
Telephone Number 3557. 


FREE. 


MOURNING ORDERS. 


country 


ROBINSON, 


MOURNING WAREHOUSBE, 
REGENT 8T., LONDON, 


i x 


HANDSOME. FURS. 


“THE CHIEF DEPOT for the SALE of FUR 
GARMENTS in London is the INTERNATIONAL 
FUR STORE, 198 and 163, Regent-street. Here you can 
get a really good and serviceable Fur-Lined Overcoat, 
trimmed with fur collar and cuffs, for 10 Guineas. 
The more expensive kinds, of course, are Sealskin, Otter, 
and Beaver. For racing, hunting, coursing, fishing, and 
driving during the winter months, nothing more com- 
fortable worn than Fur Fur-Lined 
which can be readily made to do duty as wraps, rugs, &c. 
To those susceptible of cold they are really a necessity. 
At the tnternational Fur there is 
the finest collection of Fur and Fur-Lined Garments in 
London, either for Ladies or Gentlemen, and the prices 
quoted will be found lower than at any other house.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 


Manufacturing Furriers, 


198 and 163, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON. 


can be or Coats, 


Store, Regent-street, 


LONDON.” 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 
reduced prices sent free on application to 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill ; and 239, Regent-stroet, 
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NEW MUSIC. 


(SHAPPELL and CO.'S PUBLICATIONS ,; 





TOICE’ TR. AINING EXERCISES. By 
EMIL BE Hgaiaey Le on Vocal Physiology and 

Vo 1 CHARLES W PEARCE 

te Books, for Soprano, Mezzo- 
yr, Baritone, and Bass Price 1s, 6d. ; 





1; anc 





itless will prove of great utility.”"— 
in thin anything I have seen.”— 


ch; they are scicntific, system- 


ERENADE (Ma Toute Belle) 
Ss rrANc| is THOME 


sone ta l i French Cony 


oe IRENADE (Ma Toute Belle) 


FRANC IS THOME 


Liss L Lehmann and Miss Donilly with 
NEAPOLITAN SONG. Paolo Tosti. 
4 Just } lished, New Song by the Composer of 


Venu in Sung,’ &c 
TEAPOLITAN SONG. Paolo Tosti. 
N Words by B o. dieibene “ 


([HE WAY ¢ F THE WIND. Lovett King. 


wre Swans O30! 





S sl Mada Clara muell 

| DARE TO. LOVE THEE. F. Paolo Tosti. 
th i flit at} ‘that 

Sung by Mr. Barrington Foote at all 

Adelina Patti's autumn tour with great suce 
A SONG OF A LIFE. fF. Paolo Tosti. 
4 Words Clifton B rhia 
In C, E flit, and G@ 

(THREE KNIGHTS OF OLD. F. Boscovitz. 

Ww is Clifton Binehan 
New Song by tl Auth of Jack's Wedding Mori 
Sung by Mr. N nan Sal ndand Mr, Eugene Oudin at 


VY ENETIAN SONG WALTZ.  P. Bucalossi. 





On TOSTIS popular Song. 

Played at th the State Balls, and at all tl Principal 
Dances of the Lomion Season, with the greatest success, 
prior RINE WALTZ. Caroline Lowthian. 

New Waltz by the composer of “ Venetia,” * Black and 
Tan,” &¢« 
(SHAPPELL and €O.S_ PIANOFORTES, 
1 ¢ Iron Frames, for DRAWING-ROOMS 
YAC “Ts, COLLEGES SCHOOLS, tnd EXTREME 
CLIMATE and Elesant Designs, Improved Ton 
and Action. 
STUDENTS’ PIANOS .. ° -» From 16Guineas, 
»LANINOS ‘ ‘ » = ES 
COTTAGE PIANOS es _ ea sa 
OVERSTRUNG PIANOS » 3 fe 
UPRIGHT GRAND PIANOS -~ ” 
GRAND PIANOS.. ee , Ww er 
EOLIAN PIANOS oe ee » 53 99 
CLous GH and Ww. AR REN’S American Organs. 
nation es and Reeds. New St) les and 
New De Fron Sto i Guineas 

ALEXANDR E HARMONIUMS. 
P 1 mé6tol Guineas, 

A Liberal Dis nt for Cash, or iy be had on the 
talent Systen 
Cata | monials post free 





On4 APPELL and CO.. 50, New Bond-street. 


BiELMé INT STREET, CHALK FARM 


mting ither MARY WHITAKER 
AWeath oh A merry and seasonable 
sous Graphic CHARLES WooLHouss 


TOHN BROADWOOD and SONS 
GREAT PULTENEY STREET, LONDON 
Mik sto George IL., George IIT., ¢ we 1V., William IV., 


We LL AL L GO A- HU NTING TOGETHE R; 








und Queen \ t 
Gold Japanned Tron vianofortes of exquisite tor 
n 1, 1838; Rebuilt 1887, 
\ OORE and Moor E. Pianos from 163 gs. 
i to 108 gs ’ 7 ws. to 80 ws. : Three-Yeare 
System vn D p ! oH nth, or Cash, « free 
‘ n, Et 





tard >», Bishopsgate-within, Lor 


JjRARDS PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 


) gh-street.J ind 13, Ruede Ma 
Paris, Make Majesty und the Pr nee and Princess of 
Wal Al MON the I hie 
bearin e ira 
fact aut 
M 1ere 





[Jy RARDS PIANOS. —COTTAGES, from 
4 59 guineas, 
OBLIQUES, from 95 guineas, 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas 
Grand Prize (higher than Gold Medal) at Paris Exhibition 


dLEYEL, WOLFF, ‘and CO.S PIANOS. 
EVERY DE i Ri I t BALE On HIRE, 





THe AS OE TZMANN and CO.S ANNUAL 
SALS f PIANOS returned from Hire at the end of the 
ison. Nearly New Pianos, by Broadwood, Collard, 
—— dd ry che Pe lilustrated Catalogues, post free 
7EUn AS OE fZMAD NN and CO., 27, Baker-street, London, W,. 


£5. —-COTTAGE PIANO, full compass of 


en octaves, walnut case, iron plate. Had Lttle wear 
Cash 








THOM AS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Daker-street. 


| Pio" ws siptof 4 aTh ghiy sound and Dura- 
£20). | le Walni t COTTAGE PIANO, fullest compass 
ives, will | packe 1 free, and sent tuany 
xurt tr ’ 
jo THOMAS ORTZMANN and CO., 
I , Ww. 


} 27, Baker-street 


££25.—BROADWOOD PIANO, nearly new. 
Ha 


nly been in use a few months, Metal plate, For 





THOMAS OETZMANN an ( CO., 27, Baker-street 


£225.—COLLARD and COLLARD PIANO. 
In ebon ized und gold case, Good tone, touch, and 
quality, HOMAS OLTZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street. 


*30.—COLLARD and COLLA R D 


COTTAGE PIANO. in handsome carved Walnut ood 
case, repetition check action. A beaut fi | piano a As pat my 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Bake t 


-BROADWOOD coTT AGE 
.° 1 ANOP PORTE, in handsome bod falnut 7 , 
ne w, full se etay 


8 lo 1 10 
oir OMAS Of TZMANN nd CO.'S, 27 


»>UTLER’S B iB AS 

) INSTRUMENTS Drums, Clarionets, &e.. in 

useina arts of the World, g rine universal satisfaction, 
Special Ter ms to Bands. 

] UTLER’S MUSICAL 

INSTRI ME NTS Guitars _ nj es, Flutes, Concert. 

inas, Harimeot ines, 4 ol ag ith bows, in case, com- 






on Se 














2). HAYMARRE T. “LONDON. 
Illustrated Price -List post free. 


cent discount for cash, or 158, per month (second- nane, 
103. 6d. per month) on the three-years hire system.— Lists f 
ef C. STILES and Co., 42,S3outhampton-row, Holborn, London. 
Pianos exchanged, 





Ror 2D'S PIANOS on SALE, with 25 per | 


WARD, Lock and CO's 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Complete Catalogue and Prospectuses post f n 
ation 


RE-ISSUE IN bat Sh DS PARTS, ONE SHILLING EACH 


upl nh 27 parts. Part 1. now rea 
Orn NATIONAL Cc ATHEDR ALS. Their 
ry Wi ares Cc f m the lat nt 





b) Tt nts t' Modern . t 
BEAUTIPULLY ILLUSTRATED with about 10 Col ed 








ma ‘Plans 4 oud , 
Bpec Coe ie post free, 1s. 2d. 
RE-ISSUE IN ONE SHILLING MONTHLY PARTS 
Complete in 39 Parts. Part I. now rea 
[p® ADAM CL ARKE’ S COMMENTARY 
ne th test 


ON THE HOLY BIBLE Autl s 
haA ’ 






Corrections ional ‘y a Sul n 
N — toe Lif A A ! lk 
Tho t 
UNABT LG ED EDITION, ¢ prisit Pages 1 
about 100 Page f Engravings, Maps. Plan 
Spec men Copy, post free, 1s, 2d. 


RE-ISSUE IN hat oo id! Rare bela. ada 
Cc e il’ I 
WARD, LOCK, und CO s tI fe 1 st RATE D ‘AND COMPLI rE 
SDITION OF 


YRUDEN’S cone OR DANC E. To which 








Specimen Copy, post free, for 7d. in stamps 


AN IMPOR eae oh Ra eg STUDENT OR WORKER 
rH NSTR riVE ARTS 
my MM nthly gy Price 3d. each 
Complete in Ten Parts. Part I. 1 1 


WaArp. LOCK, and CO0.’S TEC HNIC AT, 
DICTIONARY OF TERMS USED IN ARCHI 
TECTURAL DESIGN AND BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, 
COPIOUSLY ae OS D WITH WORKING 
DRAWINGS, &« 
Specimen Copy "seat ioan tae te n stamps 


RE-ISSUE o SIE C RNY MONTHLY PARTS 
Complete mm 1# Parts, Pa now 1 
WARD, LOCK ind COlS ILLUSTRATED 


Ww? OR THIES OF THE WORLD The 


Actions, and Characters of Eminent Men of 
a Conny esand ull Times. Edited by H.W. DULCKEN,Ph,D. 
With full-page Plates and Portraits 
Specimen Copy, post free, 7 
London: WArb, Lock, and Co,, Salis aquare, E.C. 
M® WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW NOVELS, 
4 PHIS DAY 
N THE VALLEY. By HAROLD 
PREDRe i Author {Seth Brother's Wife” and “ Th 


[HE MARKED MAN, Ty ADA 


CAMBRIDGE, 3 vols 





“Pall Mall azette Contains one f the best-written 
stories of ‘ mesalliane hat is to be found in 1 D 
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Speaker i s well thin the 
vuthor’s reach. Th f ( ss; tl 
3 
story is well constructe is easy and t 





(HE MOMENT AF TER. By ROBERT 


BUCHANAN \ 10s, 6d 
Speaker."— Few living a wy: rs could lay mained and 
written the narrative of Maurizio Modena ..’ The Moment 


After’ 13 as interesting as any of Mr. Buchanan's novels 


pe FORTH! By E. STU ART PHELPS 


and H. BD. WARD. 1 








Scotsman, ‘Cc Forth’ is the sto ne the raising of 
Seamien amplified into ar untic love-st ry, which has a 
8 mple fi hy ps eht dramatic interest.’ 

“7 1 Ne ’ n lents of tha 

in 1 urcely be said that fhe 

raising of Lazarus, the cre f ‘Come Forth!" is 
the most powerful instan f the same characte! 

te BONDMAN : A New Saga. By HALL 

Popular Kdit Tenth Thousand. 1 bs. 6 

Mr GL A DaTONE iv Bondman is a work of which 
Ir unis¢ Ris. hin 88, Vigour, and sustained interesé, LO 
less than t ¢ y« n 

Londo Woe "HEINEMANS, 2 Bedford-street, W 
A New Volume began with the October Number I 7 


ing Chapters of Mr. F. Marion Crawford's New Story 
appeared in it. 
(HE ENGLISH ILLU STRATED 
MAGAZINE for NOVE MBER oy fus 
price 6d y mst, 8d. ¢ t 
I, PORTRAITS OF TWO GENTLEMEN. After Sit 
Front 





2) IGE. 
INTRODUC TION. The Richt Hon, the Errl of 


Selhorne 





Il. SCHOOL RECOLLECTIONS (ra 
TTT. CHILDREN'S HA Lae BV ENINGS M J ) 
IV. SONFA. Sidney 
V 4 HOLIDA AY IN SOUTH. AFRICA. M. Kelly. 
Vi. MICROSCOPIC L ABOUR ER AND HOW TIURY 
SER ve L S. Professor me y F. Frankland 


VIl. A Re ry AL, RGI At NUR "E. Sellers 
VIIL THE iTCH Or PRAGUE Chaps. TI nd Iv. F. 
Ms ri 


ind Co., London 


’S MAGAZINE. 


Ser, MBER, mite 
THIEVES. B os ory stie Mu'ray 
an. Chay v 
7 WELVE YE ARS ‘OF BRITISH 
Hamilton Lat 
OLOGUE. By Cyril Rat Y 





iA BU DDHIST SHRINE. By P. Hordern 
Vil, HOW THE CHOLEIEA Cc ‘Mi TO MAKSHTON, By a 
Son of the Marshes, 
VII. LOVE rH CONG EROR. B y Aina Adair 
I Ne 


X. ROMAN VENTIMIGLIA. By lington 

Aare THE SADDLER, Ry G. Brad , 

XI. A GALLERY OF BRITISH AR t. Thy Mark Iteid. 
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ACMILLAN and Co London. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Seri 


(HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR 
NOVEMBER pee ome ng EIG BF DATS, | the Author 
of “ The Touchste f i Chaps, XI »>XV.—STRIK 
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MISS BILADDON'S | I ATRST NOVEL, 

In 3 vols., at all Lilo 38, 


()NE LIFE, ONE LOVE, 
By the Author of } “yy ners Secret,” &¢ 


London SIMPKIN and Co., Limite 


~ Price $a. @1,, post free, 6 
O*,..! FISTULA, and its Radical Cure by 

Me nes. By J. COMPTON BURNETT. M.D. 1 ! 
PSs cad Co., 170, Piceadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle street, 





Sixth Edition, price 1s., post free, 

TOSE AND THROAT DISEASES. 
4 By GEORGE MOORE, M.D. Revised by Dr. LENNOX 
MOORE, -London: JAMES Epps and Co., 170, Piecadill tnd 
48. Threadneedic-street 


MABRIAGE — WITH A DECEASED 


IFE'S SISTEI 





infornestion on in takdeak be found in ti 
onsoft 
MAR I TAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION 
A list os gam purets jd. each and upwards) will ! scnt 
free on appi ion to the Secretary 


G. J Teneay. Esq., 1, King-street, Westminster, S.W. 
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Oinas 1. 17 guineas. | Class us. | Class 7, 40 guineas 
Class 2, 20 guineas. | Class 





neas. ' Class 8, 45 guineas 

American Organs, by all the t Makers, from 4) gu is 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any bg strument 
within three years if one of a higher class be ta and will 
be exchanged free if not approved of within one mouth, 
Tilustrations and particu! ars ao st fre — D ALM AINE and 
CO. (Est: (Established 104 Ye Years), 9 , 91, Finsbur r-paver nent, London 


V USICAL BOXES, with Interchangeable 
4 Cylinders, by which a variety of delightful airs can bo 
produced at plessure. Messrs, NICOLE FRERES, at —. 
place, London. EU. (Est. 181 Write for Price List No 
post free. Repairs ot £very Description ; moderate cba a 
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war IS YOUR CREST and MOTTO? 


name and county to CULLETON’'S Meraidie 





OMce. Painting in heraldic colours, 78. Gd PEDIGREES 
TRACED. The correct colours for liveries. Arme of hustand 
euded 





and wife m senale and dice LOObe 
plates engr ern at etring 
13-carat, fr treet, Lo Ww 





( ‘ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 


STATIONERY—a Half-ream of BEST OUALITY Paper 


and SQl ASE BA YELOPES all stampe N COLOUR with 





( ldress, ie Guat ge TOC ORErAv Ine Stet lie, We re 
and ny ivan n Card A card-plate and & best Visiting 
Usa ad T. CULLETON, Seal Enwraver, 25, Crautourte 
atreet (corner of St, Martin's-lane), Lor n, WLC 
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OR PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S EARTH, 







n I ible and thoroughly 

It is prepared } 
Lat n pam 7 
y the 








e Fa 
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India, f 
spoonful 
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Intro ced into medical pract und prepared } 
JOHN TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-st ndon, W 
GHIR! TS. FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
n cin the manufacture 
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4 that never shrink in wa 
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4 VESTS, 82 to 4s inches chest; Pan mateh 
waist, Vest oa, to 6a, Od. eacl Pants, 2a, @i, tu &® yt 
Half-Ho 65 7 6d., 98. the half zen Seif Me A<UTO 
and Patte ne fr th e Makers 


I FOR . und CO. a, P try, London, 


(ue ANNU AL WINTER EXHIB (TION 

selected rh-class PICTURE I h and 

Foreign Artists beniuiting L. ALMA TADI MALT \ ucw 

*icture, 
“THE PROMISE OF SPRING.” 

is NOW OPEN at ARTHUR TOOTH and BONS’ GALLERIES, 


5 and 6, Haymarke® (opposite Her Majesty's Theatre). 





1nis8sion, ls., including Catalog 


I YCEUM.—RAVENSW OOD. Every 

svening,at Eight o'Clock. Mr. Henry Irving. Mies Ellen 
Terry, Mr Tetris Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. Wenman, Mr. Bishop, 
Mr. Macklin, Mr, Howe, Mr. G.Craig Miss Marriott, &c. Box 
office (Mr. J. Hurst) open Ten to Five LYCEUM 


PREAUTIFUL | strongly Hocommended asa Winter 
DAWLISH, | vide “ paily Tete “ph.” Sept. 20, 100 





8. DEVON, iat tlids ( tat 
I OT MINERAL SPRINGS OF BA'TH, 
Dail eld, 507,600 walla, Natural temp. 117 to 120 Fal 
The Baths were founded by the Romans inthe First Cents 
Most valuable in cases of Rheumatism, Gout, Skin Affection. 
The Baths have heen recently enlarved and perfected at erent 


ys They 
de Therna 






most ¢ 


Donehe Doncheures 
Continents . Bat he, erieation, Spray, 

1 Moist ci " All 

f Shower and Medicates Dp n the 

n Address Manager for every information 

IX-LES-BAINS, SAVOY, spermal Station. 

7 Most important of ContinentalS l «8 even 
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larynx, and nasal passages efficacious re he ‘ 


ctora attend this luxuriousand ¢ th. on, 
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1 ! ‘ knglieh 
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roome ; no charge for lighting or service 
Hausen FaKnrs, Prope etora. 

}OME.—Pension Tellenbach, Due Ma vcelli 66, 

XU Piazza di Spagna.—The most comfortabl I fashion. 
TY Family Pensiom Established 163 Snuny rooms, now 
papers, baths, lift. 


TENICE. — Grand Hotel d Italie. On the 


ti he Square of Bt. Mare Henowned 
rasseric ad hing the hotel. Sulbetantiniand 

BAUER GRUNWALD, Proprietor, 

’ . 
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AntTucnr E. Jones Esq. The Sanat: S. Pa Br sZile 
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iward Francis 


and as to 


CERTOSA, NEAR FLORENCE. 
miles’ distance from the fair city of Flore 


Val Ema : founded 


nce 


entine noble 
ovanna of 
tnattering 
en carry- 
feathers in 
a road thick 
ner, and passes 
in the hills 
lecked with 
sopper medals 
, patron and 
protect s of little brass 
belle around t ! 

One Janu ry day, the 
bracing ve started for La 
the river of the iligence, and 
it Ww rt ntil vy ai left the vil 


and 


sky being 


Certosa, t r ot laces 


air sharp 
beside 
ere borne r ilong : but 
lluzzo, with its 
ve caught sight of a 


yreen 


new street of white-washed houses, tha 
hill covered wi ne ric 
of cy presse mitt withered red-brown branches of vines, on 


hgrey of olive-trees, the dark 


e the battlemented walls of the monastery ; 
ve a through which loud- 
inter weather. 


ravine 
s rush iw 

from our 
our way led us under an ancient 
without special permission no woman could 
The order is that of the Car- 

Benedictines, and i® governed 
The monks devote their 
making of wine, to 


conveyance, and approaching by a 


steep and narrow lane pate, 
throngh which 
enter, no monk dared pass 
thusian, a branch of the 
by rules that are rigorous indeed 
time to the cultivation of their land, the 
study, and to prayer; but few hours being given to rest, 
which is taken upon straw mattresses. From the beginning 
of the year to the end, from the day they enter to the hour 


great 


they die, they may not speak, save by special leave, or in reply 
to the prior. Two of them, however, are appointed to hold 
communication with the outer world—the porter and the 
guide. ‘These are selected by the prior, and may continue in 
their offices for years, or may at any moment be ordered back 
to the ranks, never more to hold conversation with their 
fellow-men. 

Their clothing consists of a hair-cloth garment under the 
white-cowled habit made in the form of a scapular—that is, 
hanging down before and behind, joined at the sides by a band 
of the same rough woollen material. Their heads are shaven, 
their feet sandalled, and their diet consists of one meal a day, 
at which meat is never used, but which is chiefly composed 
of pulse. bread, and water. ‘This meal is moreover eaten in 
solitude, save on feast-days, when a silent white and shadow- 
like company gathers round the board in the great refectory. 

The porter led us to a waiting-room sparsely furnished and 
spotlessly clean, where we were presently joined by a monk, a 
man with a wrinkled brown face and dark earnest eyes, in 
whose expression or manner was an entire absence of sadness 
The greater number of monks belonging to the 
monastery had been banished, he told us, and when the few 
now remaining died their home would become deserted, 
and this monastery would become merely “a national monu- 
ment,” like the Certosa di Pavia, near Milan, famous alike for 
its architecture, the richness of its carvings, the splendour of 
the number paintings, the magnificence 
decorations. Many of their pictures had been seized 
placed in the Academia delle 
He made no complaint, spoke 
reproach, as he, a white-clad and _noiseless- 
led us into the church, built in the grand 
The interior, with its Gothic window 
painted handsomely carved and 
ornamental pave- 


or 8é verity 


its marbles, of its 
of its 
by the Government, 
Belle Arte in Florence 
no words of 
footed figure, 
Florentine style 
resplendent with 
richly inlaid ancient 
ments, marble altars, and silver lamps, was solemn and 
impressive In dusky side chapels are paintings by Fra 
Angelico and Benvenuti. A flight of steps leads down to a 
subterranean and yet more sombre church, where the founder 
of the monastery has lain in peace through the changes and 
turmoils of centuries. A full-length statue represents him 
clad in armour, lying beneath a canopy supported by four 
twisted columns, and around him, in death as in life, are his 
family. 

We strolled through silent courts and sunny cloisters, our 
guide telling us, in reply to our questions, he has spent more 
than forty years in this monastery, where he came some time 
after he had passed his thirtieth year. He had been married, 
but his wife died, he added ; and then came a pause, during 
which we wondered what was the cause of his abandoning the 
world and seeking a seclusion almost as profound as the tomb. 
The years had passed, he continued presently, a gentle smile 
brightening his face, almost as days. He knew neither weari- 
ness nor sadness—indeed, he had never rightly understood 
what peace and happiness meant until he embraced a religious 
life and bade the world farewell. 


and 


glass, 


stalls, frescoes, 


As he said this we came to a large court facing the church, 
and surrounded by apartments, over the door of one of which 
was a bust of Pius VI., who lived here for a time when 
obliged by the French to quit Rome. The monks’ cells open 
on an inner cloister surrounded by colonnades. Each has a 
little house, consisting of three rooms, to himself, furnished in 
the poorest and barest manner—with a chair, a table, a straw 
mattress covered with a piece of felt by way of bed-clothing, a 
crucifix on the wall, a few books upon a shelf. In one of the 
apartments is an aperture, outside which the daily meal is 
placed ; and the windows look upon a burial-ground where, 
with nothing but a cross to mark the spot, those who had here 
lived happily and died calmly, lie; scarcely more silent in 
death than they had been in life. 

In the centre of another court is a handsome well, 
descending fathoms deep into the rock, its white marble 
and black iron ornamentation said to be designed by Michael 
Angelo. ‘Then we came to the refectory, large, dark, and cold. 
Here, when they meet, the monks are enjoined “to keep their 
eyes on the dish, their hands on the table, their attention on 
the reader, and their hearts fixed on God.” Descending flights 
of steps and taking various turnings, we at last, to our surprise, 
reached a shop, behind whose counters two young men with 
smoothly brushed hair and white linen aprons, stood waiting 
to serve such customers as came from the village to purchase 
oil made from the olives growing on the hillside, candles manu- 
factured on the premises, medicines and ointments made from 
herbs and famous for their cures of bruises and burns, and 
cordials to soothe pain. The Chartreuse liqueur, in quaintly 
shaped vase-like bottles, was also for sale, but was chiefly 
bought by visitors to the monastery, 

Those to whom faith is but a name, this world the sole 
reality, the future but a dream, will find it difficult to realise 
that hundreds of men in the possession of their senses, with 
trained intellects and cultured minds, have voluntarily secluded 
themselves from their fellow-men, resigned themselves to 
silence, subdued their senses, abandoned all that is fairest in 
life and dearest to possession, that they may serve God with 
undivided hearts, in the hope of obtaining eternal reward in 
the world to come. J. F 


Someone having asserted that the canary has really no 
“ native wood-notes wild,” and that it is only in captivity that 
he learns to sing, it is now authoritatively denied bya resident 
in Madeira, who has lived for some years in the Canary Isles. 
He tells us that the wild green canary—the original stock 
from which the yellow cage-bird is derived (the yellow colour 
being only the result of domestication) has in its native 
haunts a most beautiful song. “They build [he adds] largely 
in our own garden, and I can assure the writer of your article 
that if he were transported to Madeira early one spring morn- 
ing and heard the chorus of exquisite song rising from the 
little throats of the wild canaries he would never again say 
theirs was merely a borrowed one.” This witness goes further, 
and affirms that those who have only heard the caged canary 
do not know the mellow sweetness of the wild canary’s song. 








“OUR BABY.” 


From the original picture by The Honourable John COLLIER. 
The property of the Proprietors of PEARS’ Soap. 
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HE delicate Skin of Infants and Children is particularly liable to injury 
from coarse and unrefined Toilet Soap, which is commonly adulterated 
with the most pernicious, ingredients : 

redness, and blotchy appearance of the Skin from which many children suffer. 
It should be remembered that ARTIFICIALLY COLOURED SOAPS are 
FREQUENTLY POISONOUS, 
varieties ; and nearly all Toilet Soaps contain an excess of Soda. 
Soaps, such as “Curd,” usually contain much more soda than others, owing 
to the use of cocoa nut oil, which makes a bad, strongly alkaline Soap very 
injurious to the Skin, besides leaving a disagreeable odour on it. 
injury to children resulting from these Soaps often remains unsuspected in spite 
of Nature’s warnings, until the unhealthy and irritable condition of the Skin has 
developed into some unsightly disease, not infrequently baffling the skill of the 
most eminent Dermatologists. 
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PEARS’ Transparent SOAP 


IS RECOMMENDED AS ABSOLUTELY PURE; 
FREE FROM EXCESS OF ALKALI (SODA), 
ARTIFICIAL COLOURING MATTER. 


Ir is DELIGHTFULLY PERFUMED, REMARKABLY DURABLE, 
AND HAS BEEN IN GOOD REPUTE wnearty 100 YEARS, 


FIFTEEN International Prize MEDALS 








AND OBTAINED 





“BE MADE.” 


Pure, Fragrant & Durable—No Artificial Colouring, 





Professor John Attfield, 


Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Soclety of Great Britain. 


‘7 HAVE annually, for the past ten years, made an independent analysis 
“of your TRANSPARENT SOAP, and have not found it to vary in 
“quality or in composition. It contains neither excess of alkali nor of 
“ moisture, and it is free from artificial colouring matter. A BETTER, 
“PURER, OR MORE USEFULLY DURABLE SOAP CANNOT 
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A. & F. PEARS, 


Soap Makers by Appointment to H.R.B. the 
Prince of Wigles, 


71-75, New Oxford Street 


(Late 38 and 91, Russell-street), 


LONDON, W.C. 
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Oil in cases of rheumatism, and think it a valuable remedy.’’ 


Lady Florence Dixie sys: “That having used St. Jacobs Oil for a sprained foot, the result was mos 


marvellous ; before a week had elapsed she was ahle to aet about, and in ten days the foot was as sound as ever “3 


Mr. Henry Tollemache, M.P., says: ‘(I have received much benefit by the use of St. Jacobs Oil.” 


r ipidly recognise d. 


Rev. W. J. Caulfield Browne, M.A., Rector, Kittsford Rectory, says: ** My parishioners, und ermy recommend 


” 






ailments. 


different hospitals was declared incurable. After four days’ use of St. Jacobs Oil he could use his arm without pain. Continuing the use of it, all pain, swelling, aud stiffnes 
disappeared. He is now cured and at work.’’ 


66 Christian World.”’-— $6 Tt is impossible to say too much in Javour of the astonishing eicar y of St. Jacohs Oil in severe cases of rheumatism.’’ 
** Christian Age.” —‘* The Rev. G. Duncan, D.D., states that he recommends St. Jacobs Oil for rheumatism and neuralgia as the most effectual cure he has ever known.” 
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BRACELET WATCH.  PATENTEES, 
Gold eset ae cn Watch, P ATENT WATCH 





ORIGINATORS } ee ee ORIGINATORS 


OF THE INVENTORS, SOLE 


OF THE 


" MANUFACTURERS. BRACELET WATCH. 


: BRACELETS, LE ROY ET FILS’ 
NEVER wanT winpinae. “EW LEVER BRACELET. 


PERFECT TIMEKEEPERE. — 

































Gold Registered Watch Bracelet, complete 








LARGEST 
STOCK 


in the 


WORLD. 


FROM 
£7 10 0 


to 


100 Gs. 






















The only Compensated Bracelet made. 
Guaranteed to 1 minute per week. £15 10s. 


CHAIN BRACELET WATCH, 
with Ruby Face and Diamonds, from 20 to 60 Gs. 














(Keyless), £7 10s. 





OUR EXHIBIT comprised the following :- The Royal Damasks, the Celebrated Downshire Sheeting and Pillow Linen, Huckahback and Damask Towels and Towell ng, Tea and Giass Cl 


HICHEST AWARD, CRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, EDINBURCH EXHIBITION, 1890. 
COPY OF JURORS’ AWARD: ‘“‘FOR VERY SPECIAL EXCELLENCE OF ENTIRE LINEN EXHIBIT.” 
Wo other exhibit from Ireland received such an expression of opinion of excellence as the above. 


othe, Hematitched and Embroidered Pillow 
Covers and Pillow Shams, our Celebrated Snow White Bleach Cambric Handkerchiefs, Gentlemen's Shirts, Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Collars and Cuffs made from our well-known Snow W hite Bleach Brand of Belfast Linen. 
’ B J 


SNOW.WHITE BLEACH 
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Irish Cambric Handkerchiefs.—Ladies Hemstitched, 2/11, 33, 39, 4/3, 49. 5/3, 6/3, 7/3, 83,9 3, 10/6, 12/-, , 18/- per about 24 by 4 yards, 11/-, 126, 15/6,17.6, 20/-, 226each ; to dine fourteen t xteen people 4? > yards 6.21 ‘ each 
dozen ; Gentlemen's Hemstitched, 5/6, 6/¥, 8/-, 86, 9/6, 106, 12 -. 13.6, 15/-, 18/-, 21/- to 326 per dozen; Ladies’ Plain Bordered, Larger sizes, up to & yards long. always in stock, Damask Table Napkins, § by § size, 211, 36, 4-, 4¢ 6, 66,60 pr cen 
2/9, 3/6, 43, 5 6, 66, 8/-, 10-, and 12/- per dozen ; Gentlemen's Plain Bordered, 4/6, 5/-, 6/-, 76, 9'-, 12/-, 14/-, to 17/- per dozen. Hand jd by q size, 411, 5/9, 6/9, 7/6, &6, 916, 106, 116, 16- per dozen. Kitchen Table Cloths, 1/-, 13}, 16 2 i-cact 
tmbroidered fnitral Handkerchiefs of Belfast Linen Cambric. A most Beautiful and Useful Present. Any single letter ot » inches wide. | ' i sh. 2/1) per 
can be bad. Ladies’ size, in fancy boxes, 12/6 per dozen; Gentlemen's size,in fancy boxes, 166 per dozen, Embroidered Bleached, Plain, and willed mnee Sheeting, ac. w ew " T A - per be “ato ri ee ‘ 
Handkerchiefs in the latest designs, 1/-, 1/6, 2/-, 2/6, 3/-, to 25/- each. wide. t 1. 216, 2 4h per yard. Cl sllenge Linen Sheeting. # inches plait ‘hy a apers Nurse fr 6d. 5 
®. - ° 26 R Re : ‘ ¢ © ws viel « } a * yard: Bird-Eye, from 4d. per yard. Linen Pillow Cases sin. Ahd., 109 4 2 l rr 4, 244 
masks.—Table Cloths, about 2 yards square, 2/11, 3/6, 4/6, 5.3,66,76 each; about 2 yards wide by 2} yards long, 39, 4/3, 3 Ub. he pe : . . i “2 : a : ~@ = of ean . 2 
Dam 66, §/-, ¥'-, 9/6 each ; to dine six people, about 2 by 3 yards, 46, 5/6, 66, 7 6,96, 11/-, 116 each; to dine four to six people | 2/}1 each. | Huckatack t Word, 4/9, 5/6, GS, 1/6, 11S, IGS per doze Csinne ¢ s. 3G, oe per dozen, Linen 
about 24 yards square, 6%, 7 6, 12 -, 146 each ; to dine six to eight people, about 2) by 3 yards, &-, 9/-. 11 6, 136, 15/-, Dusters, 36, 4/6, 56,76 per dozen. Roller Towelling. it th pd., 69d. per yard, 
, 18 


16/9 each ; to dine eight to ten Sdente ekett 2h by 3h yards, 9/6, 11/-, 13,6, 15/-, 18/-, 19/6 each; to dine ten to twelve people, | PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 
ROBERTSON, LEDLIE, FERGUSON. & CO., Limited, The Bank Buildings, BELFAST. 


66 Sunday Times” says: ** That the extraordinary merits of St. Jacobs Oil as a cure for rheumatism and neuralgia are bhetne 
” 


h Christian Globe ” Says: ‘© A man employed at Central Fish Market, London, was for three years helpless with rheumatism, and after having heen sent to three 






The Right Reverend Bishop Richardson, D.D.—‘ / have many opportunities of testing St. Jacobs 


t 


7 


ation, use St. Jacobs Oil.’’ 
Henry and Ann Bright, ITon. Superintendents of the North London Home for Aged Christian Blind Women, say that ** St. Jacohs 
Oil has proved unfailing in the Home for rheumatism and neuralgia.’ 
Rev. Edward Singleton, M.A... D.D., 30, Bournevue Road, Streatham, said: “* St. Jacobs Oil removed all pain directly 99 
**Sunday School Chronicle.”—‘ Recommends St. Jacobs Oil for rheumatism and neuralgia ae the most effectual cure ever known. 
: ** Christian Miillion.”—“ St. Jucols Oil must prove of incalculable value to the army of sufferers from rheumatism and kindred 
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NICHOLSON’ Ss 


"C00D TASTE WITH 
ECONOMY.” 


( / 


MEDAL 


NICHOI 


PARIS EAMIBITION, 


SOON ar co 


Fabrics, Silks, 
and Velvets. 
PATI FREI 
New Costumes & Mantles 
at Wholesale City Prices. 


WI 
‘ 

i el YT OF 
HOUSEHOLD LINES, FURS, 
BOOTS and SHOPS, LADIES’ 

UNDERCLOTHING, &e. 


BALL DRESSES. 


I t al 


NICHOLSON & CO., 
50 to 54, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard ; 4, Cheapside; and 
uw 66, 67, and 68, Paternoster 

Row, London 


No. 110. 
TAILOR-MADE COSTUME, 
316 
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ELLIMAN’S | 
UNIVERSAL | 


EMBROCATION, 


For RHEU MATISM, SPRAINS, 
LUMBAGO, CUTS, 
BRUISES, CHEST COLDS. 
SORE THROAT from COLD, 
STIFFNESS. 


RHEUMATISM. 

From A. Barros, Esq., The Ferns, 
“TI write to say that had it not 
Iiiman’s Embrocation I should 
mained a cripple up to the present 


Romford, 
been for 
have re- 
moment, 


Elliman 
Elliman 
Elliman 
Elliman 
e Elliman 
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TRAINING. 

LIDINGTON, Esqy., Handicapper 

West Kent Harriers, writes 
“For running and cycling it is invaluable, 

ind we would not be without it under any 

consideration, 


WALTER A 


an Starter, 


PREPAKED ONLY BY 
ELLIMAN, SONS, &C0., SLOUGH. 


Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. Of all Chemists. 





very flowerthat * 
breathes a fragrance. 


SWEET SCENTS 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM 


2 May be obtained & 
+, Of any Chemist or AS 
Op _ Perfumer. wv 
ond stre®* 





NUDA VERITAS HAIR HAIR, 
RESTORER. 


What will Restore the HAIR OF YOUTH? 


Nuoa Veritas—Nakeo TRUTH 


For 22 years it has neve 
lu x- 
w is permanent, an 
perfectly hariiless. 

In © 1O«, 6d of on Na 
§ dressers and Chem ists, 
on application, 
Rn. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
and 91-95, City-read, KE.., London, 
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Wholesale Agents 
21 & 32, Berners-sireet, W.; 
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PAIN KILLER. 


The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 
to-day of PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN 
KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 
Pain. 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c. 


w ve: K 


E*. 


Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- | 


plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- 


| tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 


and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 
Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1:d. 


| and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn | 
Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under | 
| misleading names, 


PAIN KILLER. 


MOLFA SOAP. ae 
The r fee 

Mor A SOAP. 

DINNEF( mp en oer Iso, Ne 


md 3s, Sample ¢ ake 


PILLS and OINTMENT. 
the blood, correct all disorde oe +m 
8, and howels. The Oint! nent is 
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Royal Highness lunched with Princess Louise, the Duchess of 
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attended by Miss Knollys and Major-General Sir 
Dighton-Probyn, arrived at Marlborough House on the 25th from 


ence in Grosvenor-crescent. 
Princess, accompanied by the Duke and Duchess of Fife, were 
present at the performance of 
Adelphi Theatre. 
and Princess were present at Divine service. 
risited their Royal Highnesses, and remained to luncheon. 
The Prince and Princess left Marlborough House on the 27th, 
on a visit to the Marquis and Marchioness of Londonderry. 
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WESTLEY RICHARDS #,6° 


LIMD. 
ESTABLISHED 1812, 


The only English Gunmakers awarded the GRAND 
PRIX, PARIS EXHIBITION, 


PATENT EJECTOR GUN. 


OVER ONE THOUSAND IN USE. 
EJECTOR GUNS, £35; Highest Quality, £47. 
EJECTOR RIFLES, all bores, from £40. 





CENTRAL-FIRE GUNS, from £10 10s. to £42, 
HAMMERLESS GUNS, from £15 15s. to £42. | 
ROOK RIFLES from £5 5s. to £10 10s. | 
Price Lists ut free by post on application. 
178, NEW BOND STREET, | 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM; or 4, 
near the OPERA, PARIS, 

Gunmak Appointment to 

RW. THE OF WALES 
WKH, THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH; 
HUH. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 


| COVERINGS FOR SEMIS COMPLETE 
BALDNESS OR GREY HAIR. 


Perfect imitations of 
Nature; invisible addi- 


ind Drawings s¢ 


LONDON; 82, HIGH 


RUE GLUCK, 


8s by Spe a _ 
PRINCE 
and 





tions to thin partings, 

art blending with nature | 

so completely as to defy 
the closest scrutiny, | 

Half, Three-quarter, 

or Full Wigs on same | 

Principle for Ladies | 

or Gentlemen. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


= Every design in Arti- 
S= ficial Hair for Fashion 


f and Convenience, 


546, Oxford-st., 
London, W. 


¢. BOND ¢ & SON, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘| AIR DESTROYER.—21, Lamb's Conduit- 
street, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPIL ATOR Yre 
E H from the Face and « At + without 
' air Dye 


’ 
3, Gd. ; sent for 50 stamps etly packed, Ha perfect 


SAMPLESG +RATIS.”—CEPHALIE SNU FF 

s Deafness, Defect of Sight, Fits, Polypus, Diseases | 
of the He ad, &e, Bend stamped directed envelope. Professor 
Richmond Villa, St.Margarets, Twickenham, London, 


NAPIER 





THE | ‘ “ COLUMBUS ” 7 “NEWEST SKATE INVENTION. | 


Awarded at the Vienna 


Industrial Exhibition, 1890, with 


the First Diploma of Honour, 


For Orders, Address. G. ROHONERY, 


Allen @ 


Y, Hungary, Budapest, Realschulgass 5. 


Hanburys 


“ Perfected”’ 


“Is as nearly tasteless 
a4 Cod-L 
Lancet. 


ver Oil can be.” 


borne and digested by the most delicate—is the onl 
efficacious kind In use, 


Can be 


Cod hiver Oil ="* 


In capsuled Bottles only, 


Has aimost the deli- 
f salad oil.”"—Brit. 


and for these reasons the most 


y Oil whi ch o “al? not , repeat, 
un Sold Every where. 


at Is, 4d., 1., and 9s. 


NOTE PARTICULARLY. —This Oil is WEVER sold in ‘bulk, and cannot be genuine unless 
in the Capsuled Bottles bearing Allen and Hanburys’ Name and Trade-Mark (a Plough). 
LIQUID MALT forms a valual te adjunet to Cod-Liver O1l.a powerful aid to the digestion, and very 


palatabie, possessing the nutritiy 
in Consumption and Wasting Di seases. 


BY NIN 


| 
| 


| 


| pETER ROBINSON, Oxford St. 
NEW AUTUMN GOODS. 


300 Pieces Faille Francaise, in all new 
shades, from 3s. per yard. 

200 Pieces Pure Silk Surah, 
per yard. 

160 Pieces rich Bengaline Silk, 
colourings, 6d. per yard. 

Black and coloured Fancy Velvets, new 
designs. 

Scotch Tweeds and _ other 
Materials, from Is. 6d. per yard. 

Plain Dress Cloths, in every shade, from 
Is. 63d. to Gs. 11d. per yard. 

Velveteens in fifty new colourings 
2s. 11d., and 3s. 11d. per yard. 

West of England 
value. 

160 Silk Dinner Dresses, rich combina- 
tions, from Six Guineas. 

200 Cloth Costumes, handsomely braided, 
with ample material and trimming for 
bodice, 39s. 6d. 

125 Children’s Plaid Costumes, 
shades, from 4s. 6d. 

1000 Autumn Jackets, black and all 
fashionable colours, plain, braided, and 
trimmed Furs, 3ls. 6d. to Ten Guineas. 

650 Plush, Silk, and Cloth Mantles, Three 
to Fifteen Guineas. 

500 Travelling Mantles and Ulsters, in 
Tweeds and Plain and Brocaded Cloths, 
Two to Ten Guineas. 

Trimmed and untrimmed Hats and 
Sonnets, latest fashions, lld. to Five 
Guineas. 

275 Tea-Gowns and Toilet Gowns, hand- 
somely embroidered and trimmed silk, 21s. 
to 65s. 

1500 Ladies’ Silk Blouses, newest shapes, 
twenty different styles, 19s. 6d. to 42s. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford St. 
Patterns post free. 
Telegraphic Address : 
“Peter Robinson, London.” 
Telephone, No. 3557. 


from 2s, 
latest 


5s. 


Fancy 


., 


Serges, exceptional 


various 


fs, 


ah nl rr" xr sa sITWIWVEDoLD 
THE FRUITGARDEN OF THE UNIVERSE. 
THE AUSTRALIAN IRRIGATION COLONIES (Chaffey 
Brothers), established and regulated by Government, offer an 
enjoyable iife and occupation, a sunny and salubrious 
climate, and most highly remunerative returns to cultivats 
With sniall or large bes og Pamphlet free.—London OM 
35, Queen Victoria-street, y 


Renowned all over the World for superiority of manufact 


| exquisite finish, and honest soundness, holding the first 


Irish Linen Good 


among the highest class of pure 
mache 


revival of the excellent old-fashioned grass-! 
of the past generation, which lasted a lifetime : 
“ An exceptionally strong Linen, will lasteyears."—The Queen, 


Old Bleach Works: RANDALSTOWN, Co. ANTRIM. 


KINAHAN’S — 
LL 
WHISKY. 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE the 


the in 
World. 

Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 

Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE, 

Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke. 

Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the T 

Is partly composed of Honey, and extract 


swect herbs and plants 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in g'res 





and peptic properties 9 of malt in perfection. 1t is a valuable aliment 
he. 


In Bottles, at Is. Od. eae’ 


jars. Price Is. 
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What Causes Pimples? 


. Clogging of the sebaccous glands with 
ww 
(Te, 


f sebum. The plug of sebum in the centre 
J> -'y! of the pimple is called a blackhead or 
0. Fa - comedone. 


What Prevents 
Pimples ? 


The only really successful preventive of 
pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily 
skin, and most complexional disfigurations, 
red, rough hands, chaps and painful finger 
ends, and simple humours of infancy and 
childhood, is the celebrated 


CUTICURA SOAP 


A marvellous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, CurtcurA SoAP is simply incomparable as 
a Skin-Purifying Soap, unequalled for the Toilet, and without a rival for the Nursery. Abso- 
lutely pure, delicately medicated, exquisitely perfumed, it produces the whitest, clearest skin and 
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softest hands, and prevents inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, black- 
heads, and most complexional disfigurations, It derives its remarkable medicinal properties 
from CuTicurRA, the great skin cure, but so delicately are they blended with the purest of toilet 
and nursery soap stocks that the result is a medicated toilet soap incomparably superior to all to-day ? 
“And you, Countess—what is the mystery of the rosy 
noted and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. For the prevention of facial blemishes, and || complexion of your skin, as fine as at the age of twenty?” 

for giving a brilliancy and freshness to the complexion, it is without a peer. In a word, it | «“ . ™ = 

purifies, beautifies, and preserves the skin as no other soap does, and hence its sale is greater | , PANS USES Ci ee eee y ener em 
than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. Price, 15s. 


“But what have you done, General, to be so fresh and gay 
You look ten years younger.” 





other skin and complexion soaps, while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most 


“So have I, Countess.” 
Sk be F bd with Itching and Burning Eczemas, and other itching, scaly, and | Therefore 
blotchy skin and scalp diseases, are relieved b sing] licati . . 
es OL EES Se eee on ee ee eee USE EVERY DAY THIS DELICICUS TMILET SOAP, 
cura Remedies, the greatest Skin Cures, Blood Purifiers, and Humour Remedies of modern times. 


Price: Curicura, the great Skin Cure, 2s. 3¢.; Cuticura Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 15. , | 9 
CuTicura REsOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier and greatest of Humour Remedies, 4s. 6d@.; or the set, post-paid, 
for 7s. 9d., of F. Newnery & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., Newgate-st., London, E. C., depot for Porrer DruG anv ° 


CHEMICAL CorPORATION. 


“ ALL ABouT THE SKIN” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. 
lord informat ant cheaimahia et . 


cent niet ena = BRANCH OFFICE FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND COLONIES, 





9M, A FRIEDERICH, 


 EDELWEISS,||c. SIMEONS « CO., 
oP ah ag mg no ong at 70, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.. 


Bottle. 






Spills 


Eee, Purveyor to 
ee, H.M. the King of 
ae Holland. 


Ilo vuisch Tandpoeder, ls. and 6d, per box. 
Hollandsch Tandpasta, 2s. 6d. and 3s. per box. 
Hollandsch Tandelixer, 2s. 6d, per bottle. 


Sole Agents: R. HOVENDEN & SONS, London. ¥F 
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THE ROYAL PERFUMERY COMPANY, To be had of all Chemists, Perfumers, &c., at 8d., 18 3d., and 28 per Cake. 


Dépot ; 27, Old Bond Street, W. Samples open free. 
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rAR, FAR AND AWAY THE BEST WIGHT LIGHTs. 


CLARKE’S ‘FAIRY,’ ‘FAIRY PYRAMID,’ AND ‘PYRAMID’ LIGHTS. 


N.B.—If any difficulty in obtaining the above Lights, write to the manufacturers, who will give the address of their nearest Agent. 


CLARKE’S CLARKE’S CLARKE’S CLARKE’S 


} PATENT PATENT PATENT 











<< 





CLARKE’S 


PATENT 





“WEE-FAIRY” 
LIGHT. 





“FAIRY-PYRAMID” LIGHT. 


With Double Wicks, burn 6 hours. 





22. Lights and Glass in 


“PAIRY-PYRAMID” LIGHT. In Patent Fire-proof Plaster Casing, 




















In Bones, containing 8 — and “FAIRY” LIGHT. box, burn @ hours. 6d.] _ Wien. : 7 Siete “PYRAMID” LIGHT. 
ilass, ver Box. , an ingle , bur ours. 3 Lighta 
These are cmals by ” PAIRY ” Lights; | With Double Wicks, in Boxes containing ~— ‘ per box. For burning in and Gines in box, 49, ern it ny ‘of Single Wicks. burn @ hours each, in 
chey will on a. ry Bae ” ra Bairre 6 Lights and Glass, burn 40 hours . = =F ow iry” L the “ Fairy” or “ Fairy-Pyramid” Lamps. Boxes containing @ Lights. 
Pyramid” Lamp. x each. Ug, per box. 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. each. ee-Fairy amps. Bad, per box. Bid. per box. 











N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of ANY of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT CO., LTD., LONDON. Show Rooms: 31, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, E.C., & 484, COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE, 


WHERE ALL DESIGNS IN “FAIRY” LAMPS CAN BE SEEN, WHOLESALE ONLY. RETAIL EVERYWHERE. 


faa Gg BENSON'S WATCHES, 5% Ge 


“BANK.” ! 
Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. gi i{\\ 

















BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, 


Silver Cases. Gold Cases. 


Is fitted with a j-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled 

throughout, and Strong KEYLESS Action, thus making it the Best and 
Cheapest Watch made at the Price. 

The Cases are of 18-Carat Gold, Strong and Well 

Made, either Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal 

Glass, Richly Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, 
with.-Monogram Engraved Free. 


Price £10. Or in Silver Cases, £5. 

THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN SOLD, and pur- 

chasers daily testify to the EXCELLENT 

TIMEKEEPING PERFORMANCES OF 
THESE WATCHES. 

Lady’s Gold Albert Chains to Match, 
from £1 15s. 
























All the Watches shown here sent Free and 
Safe, at our risk, to all parts of the World, 
on receipt of Draft, Cash, or Post Office 
Order, payable at General Post Office. 


























For further Particulars see Benson's ILLvs- 
TRATED Book, containing nearly 200 pages of 
Illustrations of Watches from £2 28. to £50". 
Jewellery, Clocks, Presentation and Domestic 
Plate. The Largest and most Complete Cata- 


ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER. 
———— logue published. Free on Application to 
Best London Make, for Rough Wear, with Bréguet Spring THE STEAM FACTORY- BEST AND CHEAPEST 
to prevent variation when wern on horseback, &c. Specially 
adapted for Hunting Men, Colonists, Travellers, Soldiers, and SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCH 
Sailors, In Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, 62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL E C . EVER MADE AT THE PRICE. 
18. carat Gold, £95 : or Silver, £15 * + * ' 5 oUsy THREE-QUARTER PLATE MOVEMENT, Compensation 


RD & Setnee ficta Wearers in all parte of and at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. ; & 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. Lane eee 


















‘ 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


“= SODEN MINERAL 
PASTILLES. 


Universally acknowledged the Best ly for Affections of the 
TRADE 


THROAT, CHEST, AND LUNGS. = 


Recommended by the x Se Medical pt ae especially by SIR MORELL 
MACKENZIE, whose Testimonial is affixed to each box. 
They are irresistible in the cure of all Chronic Catarrhal Affections, as 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, IRRITATION, 
DIPHTHERIA, CATARRH OF THE STOMACH, INFLUENZA, 


They are NATURE'S OWN MEDICINE, and contain neither drugs nor anodynes ; 
may therefore be safely given even to children of tender age. Nobody, old or young, 
should ever be without them, their effect being equally wonderful as a 


PREVENTIVE AND A CURATIVE. 


Sold in Boxes, 1s. lid. by all Chemists, or for 15 Stamps, of 


THE SODEN MINERAL PRODUCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


52, BREAD STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
~EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.” Lancet, June 15, 1889. 


CONCENTRATED. 


PEPTONIZED 
COCOA 
wo MILK 


(Patent). 


SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. 


or DELIGHT TO MAID AND MASTER. 


({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS - pe , NO BRUSHING REQUIRED 
- "Ly: = FOR BOOTS AND SHOES, 


(voc cL ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
NUBIAN BLACKING softens and preserves 


N DIGESTION, 
(OCK 
( = the leather, giving . Brilliant Waterproof Polish equal to patent leather to 
Soots, Shoes, and all Leather Articles. 
dite with a Sponge attached to the Cork. 
It beats the world as a HARNESS DRESSING. 

Lasts a week on Gentlemen’s and a month on Ladies’ and Children’s Boots. 
MUD CAN BE WASHED OFF & POLISH REMAINS. 
Sold everywhere at 1s. and 2s. per Bottle. Reject Substitutes. 
LUSTRE MUSCOVITE for Brown Leather Boots, Bags, Harness, &c. 
Best Article made, Self Polishing. 6d, per Bottle. 
Manufactory— 0 66 to 98, GREAT SAFFRON HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 


Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
>, 22, 1883. 


576 


OLD SHIRTS ‘*:° 


4 Wh Shir f ’ 


IRISH SOX ; 
B. & E, mrboak zg a aes tan. 


MELLIN S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS 


FOOD. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


&c. 


Tins 
1s. 6d. & 2s. 6d. 
OBTAINABLE 
EVERYWHERE. 


GOLD MEDALS, 
1884, 1886. 


DELICIOUS 


posrft ‘ t stamps 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, . 
Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C — 


COCKLE’S | 
ANTIBILIOUS | 
PILLS. 


ANTIB ILIOUS 


DELICATE 
CHILDREN. 


MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


AND ALL OF 
WEAK 
DIGESTION. 


REQUIRING 
NO DIGESTIVE 
EFFORT. 





(OCKLE'S PILLS. 


FOR 


PILLS. 


FOR HEARTBURN, 


SWEET 
LAVENDER 


MAUDE MILLETT BRaxp, 
REGISTERE! 


The Favourite 
English Perfume. 


ALWAYS REFREAHING, 
BWEET, AND LASTING, 


Prices 1/-, 2/6, 5/-, and 
10/6 per Bottle. 


To be had of Perfumers, | 
Chemists, &c. 


of R. HOVENDEN 


ANTIBILIOUS 








ADAMS'S 
FURNITURE 
_ POLISH. 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &e. 
VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


City-road, B.C.,'Ls aan m, MANUFACTORY: 





TORPID LIVER 
CARTERS Positively cured by 


these Little Pills. 
They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
ITTLE Indigestion, and Too 


i Hearty Eating. A per 
IVER 
PILLS. 








fect’ remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Taste in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Bide, ete. 
They regulate the 
{ - _—— Bowels and prevent 
Consupation aua Piles. The smallest and 
easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
and do not gripe or purge, bat by their gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 
1856. Standard Pili of the United States. In 
phials at Is. 1$d. Sold by all Chemists, or sent 
by post. 

Illustrated pamphlet free. British 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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Depot, 
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New Illustrated Catalogue for 1890 now ready. ; 
LIMITED~* 


» [THE G ‘UN OF THE DERIOD.” 

TRADE-MARK. Rr 
HONOURS, PARIS, asf Wr DNEY, 1870; MELBOU RNE, 1880 ; 
LOCUTTA, 1as4. 


TREBLE <\ EXPRESS RIFLES. 
GRIP gly HENRY OR METIORD 





S.FOX &'COLIMITED 


| PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 9 











LOWEST ae 
TRAJECTORY \ GREAT ACCURACY 


I IFLES for Big Game Shooting, 4, 8 

10 bores, 39 to SO wulnens ; ‘36, "4, “450, “), and OTT 
Express—Kook Rifles, non-fouling, cartridge-cjecting 
2), 360, 320, BH, and 220 bores. from 3 to 10 guineas ; Single 
Hawmmerless, same bores,s to 10 guineas. CAPE GUNS. one 
varrel rifled, other barrel smooth bore for shot or spherical 
hall—as M.L.’s from 6 guineas; as B.L.’s from 10 to ® guineas, 
COLONIAL GUNS, one pair of barrels, rified, with extra sho 
barrels, choked or cylinders, from 18 to 40 guineas, this latte ; 
fe orming @ hattery of iteelf for the man of moderate means ; 360 
to 577 rified tarrels, 10 to 28 bore shot for paper or brass shells, 
Bend six stamps for Catalogue of Guns, Te and Revolvers, 

argest Stock im the Trade, to G. E. WIS, Gun Maker, 


SAMUEL FOX & Co.,' Limited, have 

added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give increased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially for all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
30 & 33 Lower Loveday-street, diratagbam. Established 1s. merely nominal price over inferior 

Telegrams : “ Period, Birmingham. ’ ! makes. 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 





Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


“Tt is especi ally adapted to those snes digestive organs 
are weak.” —Sir Charles A. Cameron, MD 


| 
| To. secure this Article, please ask for 
i 


For TRAVELLERS. | 


NOV. 1, 1890 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


(BREAKFAST.) 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the tine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
uticles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortitie with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 

“MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.—We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
establishment in Holland-street, Blackfriars, London.”— 
See article in Cassell’s Household Guide, 


Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk. 


Sold only in Packets by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS and CO., 
__ Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


HAND-MADE. LAYETTES, BEST STYLE. 
(o.1,for Patterns £3 3 0] List No. 
O.4+- ee BOL oO, 7* 3 
5 ee -- 47 69 cialite for Hot Chim: ates, 
sist of Tro aux, Layettes, and Corsets, post free. 
Excellent qt iit and good taste.”"—The Queen. 


ADDLEW BOUR;RN SE, 
Ladies’ Outfitter, Corset and Baby-Linen Manufacturer, 
174, SLOANE STREET, BELGRAVIA, LONDON (late Piceadilly). 


HAL L- MARKED SIL VER BRIAR dense’ 
eng | n lea ov se. 
P: « i st in if ni ite d ki vk 


3a. Od. f W. ABR AAS %, Edge aste me 


t rmingbam, 


w holesale 
acturer,. 

trated Catalogue 
Free. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION! 


Ladies are particularly cautioned to ask for 
“BEETHAITS’ 


GLYCERINE & CUCUMBER. 


as the wonderful reputation this article has 
obtained for softening and beautifying the 
skin and. complexion has induced many 
unprincipled persons to put up numerous 
preparations which they call “ Glycerine and 
Cucumber,” but which in reality contain no 
Cucumber at all, and are often poisonous 
preparations of lead and other minerals. 

The only genuine is ‘‘ BEETHAM’S.” 
Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., free for 3d, extra by 

M. BEETHAM and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM., 


S de 7 A 
RADE MABRY 


POWELL’S 
BALSAM 
ANISEED. 


The Surest Cough Medicine, 
TRY IT? 


20,000 CHEMISTS SELLIT 
HAIR REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch. Particulars free 
on receipt of stamped directed envelope._-D. G. 
COLLINS, Imperial Mansions, Oxford-st., London, W.C. 


RUPTUREN 


(HERNIA, 
All sufferers from this dangerous complaint should 
know that they need no lo ae *r torture ve Ewa abs 
wearing useless trusses. c<.8.H 


NEW APPLIANCES 


are made to a every form of Rupture. and are 
»sitively guaranteed to 


GIVE IMMEDIATE RELIEF. 


An — rienced and skilful Surgeon attends daily, 
and examines patients, free of charge, at the 


ELECTROPATHIC AND ZANDER INSTITUTE, 
of the MEDICAL BATTERY Co., Ltd., 


Xe OXFORD ST, LONDON, W. 


(Corner of Rathbone Place,) 














GT AMMERERS should read a Book by a 
gentleman who eure d himself after suffering nearly 


forty years. Price 13 stamps 
B. BEASLEY. Brampton Park, near Huntingdon. 








Lospon: Printed and Published at the Office, 


198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex. by INGRAM BROTHERS. 198, Strand, aforesaid.—SaTURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1890. 
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